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The Familistery, or Workman’s Home, 


in Guise, France. 


OT long ago, Mr. Tito 
Pagliardini brought to the 
notice of the English public, 
in our pages, an establish- 
ment founded in Guise by 
M. Godin - Lemaire.* In 
our present number we 
give a view and plan of the 
buildings ;+ and, that the 
undertaking may not be 
unexplained to those who 
are unable to turn to the 
previous account, we print 
the substance of a brief 
paper read by the con. 
ductor of this journal at 
the Sheffield Congress of 
the Social Science Associa- 
tion :— 


the side of a square, and has in the centre 
of it a court sbout 148 ft. by 66 ft., covered 
with a roof to form a playground for the chil- 
dren, and having special means of ventilation. 
The gallery-plan, as we term it, with internal 
staircases, is adopted to give independent access 
to each set of apartments, and seems to be less 
known in France than here, as it is described 
as a novelty by those who have given particulars 
of the Familistery. The galleries are termed 
by them “hanging streets.” They are formed 
in this building simply by carrying the joists of 
each floor about 5 ft. beyond the walls; boarding 
and a light iron railing at the edge complete 
them. It is a Medieval plan exemplified in 
many of our ancient Inns, and to which we 
returned some few years ago, when the move- 





ment was first made in England towards obtain- 
ing decent lodgings for the labouring classes of 
the metropolis. 

Water is provided on every floor, allowing of 
the daily consumption per head of 18 quarts. | 
Each set of apartments has store closets, with | 
drawers and shelves; a shoot to the dust-hole | 
below for the refuse, which is removed every | 
day, and the use of a vault below the building. | 
The fireplace in each room is supplied with air | 
from without, and all the partition walls are of 


another. On each landing are English water- | 
closets. Liberty, privacy, and cleanliness are | 





Every earnest and well- 
considered attempt to pro- | 


entitled to 


recognition 


undertaking which professes, and | 





three of the chief points aimed at in the esta- | 
blishment. May God aid us and man be favour- | 


vide for the working classes | able, was M. Godin-Lemaire’s invocation on lay- 
healthful and proper homes, is | img the corner-stone of the building. He desired 
and | to give his workmen a home which should raise 
the most considerate attention. | their self-respect, develope their personal dig- 
How much more so, then, an/ ity, and he has nobly carried out his desire. 


Many further advantages, as I have said, are 


with evidence of success, to add | afforded ; the wives are enabled to employ some 
to this advantage the means of cheap living, of of their time profitably in the general cleaning, 
wholesome recreation, and the education of the @part from that required in their own apart- 
children ; with, further, an intyrest of 6 per ‘ments. A nursery, which he calls the poupon-' 
cent. on the capital employed to bring about | ”@t, is provided for children from their birth 


this most desirable end. 


How the last result is Util about two years old, for such mothers as 


obtained is not obvious to those who are ac- | ™ay desire at times to make use of it; a prepa- 
quainted with the proceedings of societies in Tatory school (the bambinat) for children between 
this country, who have sought to provide for two and five, and a more advanced school for 
their fellow-countrymen only a portion of these those between five and twelve. The wives and 
benefits ; but such is the assertion of M. Godin-, daughters supply the nurses, and a highly 
Lemaire, who has built a handsome structure for educated young lady, a relative of the proprietor, 
his workmen and their families in Guise, near a8 the general superintendence of these and of 


St. Quentin, France. 


the school. A visit to her house on Sunday is 


‘ . : : , } 
M. Godin-Lemaire is a large manufacturer of ©?° of the great rewards of the scholars. 
stoves and ranges, employing more than 700 The school is carried on by & young pro- 
men, and has realized a fortune. He desired to fessor from Paris. No one is bound to send 


let his workpeople participate in his success; 
and the step he took with that end in view was 


his children to the school any more than he is 
bound to live in the establishment. The school 


the erection of two handsome and substantial 294 Dursery cost the parents nothing, being in- 


structures, to give a strictly private home 
each workman, and combining with it a nur- 


sery, where his wife, while engaged at work, | ®P 
may deposit her infant ; an infant-school, where cal 


his children, between the ages of two and five, 
may be gradually prepared for the school, pro- 


perly so called, in which their education may be | stand, el 


carried on till the age of twelve, fitting them 
not only for their industrial calling, but for the 
right fulfilment of their other social duties; 


play-grounds, where, by healthful exercise, their | * ‘ 


physical development shall be insured without 
necessarily exposing them to the baneful influ- 
ences of the street; stores, where provisions 
and garments may be procured at wholesale 
prices ; reading-rooms, baths, wash-houses ;— 
all, in short, that can render home healthy, 
attractive, and pleasant. 

Another pile to be put up presently, and in- 
closing with those already erected a vast court, 
will complete the work. The buildings exter- 
nally are architecturally designed, ornamented 
with coloured bricks, and made to take a 
dignified character. The principal block forms 





* See p. 689, ante, + See p. 855, 


} 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


'eeem to be at any rate aided by this; that on 


to cluded in the rent. And now what is the rent | 


charged for these advantages? The unfurnished 
artments are let at the rate of 3s. 9d. per 
endar month for each room! A furnished 
room for a single man, containing an iron bed- 
stead, two mattresses, chairs, table, washhand- | 
op-pail, looking-glass, two clean towels | 
a week; the bed linen changed twice a month, | 
the bed made and room set right every day, | 
costs 6s. 8d. a month. While a separate bed in 
jormitory attached can be obtained at Id. a) 
day ! 

How, then, say those who have built houses | 
or working men and cottages for their labourers 
in the country, can any interest at all on capital 
invested be obtained, still less six per cent. as| 
stated? The solution of the problem would 


the ground-floor are retail shops where for a sum 
including a small per-centage above the whole- 
sale prices butcher’s meat, vegetables, ready- 
made clothes, in fact every thing required by 
the tenants, can be obtained. The workmen 
are given fally to understand that nothing is 
gratuitous: they pay for all they have; but 
through good arrangements get comforts cheap, 





brick, so that. one neighbour may not overhear | 


| anticipated in, here. 


and yet give the proprietor good interest for hig 
money. I should add that there is a restaurant 
where the unmarried man can get his meals at 
the cost of from 8d. to 1s. per day. Baths and 
washhouses can be used at a small charge; a 
medical man calls every morning, paid by a 
mutual benefit society established amongst 
themselves; while a musical association of 
eighty of the tenants contributes to the general 
enjoyment. The picture is so charming that 
were it merely of what might be many would 
hesitate to admit the probability of its realiza- 
tion ; but when we find that it represents what 
has been going on for four years, all must admit 
that it deserves, at any rate, to be further exa- 
mined. It has been suggested that a deputation 
of members of the Association, who would make 
a journey to Guise, and report fully the result of 
their inspection and inquiry, would do good 


|should their report confirm the truth of the 


statements that have reached us, by leading to 
the formation of similar establishments in this 
country. Meanwhile, let us do honour to the 
noble endeavour of M. Godin-Lemaire to elevate 
the condition and promote the well-being and 
happiness of those who, by the right discharge 
of their duties, contribute in their turn to his 
own prosperity. 





THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* 


In our last article, when we gave particulars 
of the provisions in the subsisting deed of part- 
nership between M. Leclaire and his workmen, 
we alluded to the organization of the Pro- 
vident and Mutual Aid Society, to a system of 
industrial education,—or for painters’ work, and 


|matters connected therewith,—and to printed 


regulations of the workshops and the works in 
hand, as all requiring to be taken into account 
in an estimatory view of the co-operative rela- 
tions of intellect, capital, and labour, in the 
business-undertaking in question. Therefore we 
give here a portion of the necessary particulars 
of those several members of the structure or 
machinery of the “‘ Maison Leclaire.” 

It may be said, there is nothing to be 
learned from France in the matter of Friendly 
Societies. That, however, might be a hasty 
opinion. It has been remarked in a recent work 
by M. Emile Laurent (“Les Friendly Societies 
Anglaises”) published in Paris by Guillaumin, that 
some of the earliest of the societies in England 
were due to Frenchmen. One society was esta- 
blished by refugees, on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, under the title of “ Société 
des Parisiens ;” and in 1703, a society was esta- 
blished in Bethnal-green, the “Société Nor- 
mande,” said to exist still. M. Laurent, indeed, 
does not omit to speak of the immense growth 
of such societies with us; and he ascribes much 
of it to the national habits and character, to an 
inherent spirit of association ; to the disposition 
to calculation, order, and eccnomy ; and to the 
perseverance in enterprises once commenced. 
Towards the amendment in management, needed 


| for some of the societies, he proposes admis- 
| sion of honorary members, and abandonment of 


the practice of meeting in public-houses. But, 
both suggestions he might have derived from 
the system of the Society of M. Leclaire’s esta- 
blishment. The second suggestion he has been 
He adds a recommenda- 
tion of the French practice of meeting in some 
public building, in a room lent for the purpose. 
With a proper development of working-men’s 
clubs, there would be none of the present need 
of resort to the public-house. M. Laurent finds 
that the French friendly societies have realized 
better than the English, the ideal of such a So- 
ciety,—which, as he regards it, is a union of 
organization for two different objects; but he 
admits that the French have much to learn 
from us. 

The importance for our present subject, of the 
Society formed in M. Leclaire’s establishment, 
is comprised in the fact that that Society is made 
up of persons who belong to a single concern, 
and are otherwise bound together,—the con- 
trary system being that of the majority of the 
English societies. As our previously published 
particulars have shown, the members of the 





* See pp. 737, 758, 774, S11, anfe, 
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French Society have not applied, or thought of 
applying, any portion of its funds to strikes ; 
but the Society possesses a library, and forms 
the bond in the educational system to which we 
have adverted as part of the constitution of 
the trade-establishment. M. Leclaire himself 
being the president of the Society, thus places 
himself in a position such as English masters 
have talked about for themselves, but, as far as 
we know, have not yet assumed. 

The present rules of the Society were drawn 
up by M. Leclaire, in virtue of powers unani- 
mously accorded to him by a general assembly 
of the members.* The approval by the Minister 
of the Interior, and the appointment of M. Le- 
claire, by Imperial decree, as president, took 
place, as we have said, in 1863. In the following 
year, 1864, certain slight modifications were 
proposed and submitted to the Minister. 

The fifty-three clauses, or “ Articles,” into 
which the rules are divided, relate to the 
designation, duration; and composition of, and 
admission to, the Society; the resources; the 
help offered by the Society to all its members, 
and the formalities to be observed for obtaining 
the same; the retiring pensions, or annuities; 
the pensions to widows and orphans; the in- 


members, to the funds of the Society, beyond 
what has been stated. 

The next clauses relate to the help offered by 
the Society to all its members, in case of sick- 
ness, accident, or death, and relate also to forms 
to be observed in obtaining the assistance. When 
a member is ill or wounded, he can, in case of 
urgency, apply to a physician or surgeon other 
than the officer of the Society ; and the Society 
will pay 3 francs for the one visit. In an ordi- 
nary case, the invalid sends a notification to the 
vice-president, and to the physician, in twenty- 
four hours. The vice-president, on his side, 
writes tothe physician ; and also he addresses to 
the visitor then acting, a visiting paper [ fewille 
de visite] indicating the name and address of the 
invalid, as well as the day of his declaration of 
illness ; and he at the same time desires the visi- 
tor to immediately commence his visits. The 
assistance that the Society accords to each invalid 
member claiming the same, consists of,—1. The 
visits of the Society’s physician ; 2. The medi- 
cines prescribed (the dispensing chemist, to get 
payment, making out his bill upon the physician’s 
prescription) ; and, 3. Pecuniary assistance, by a 
graduated scale, namely,—during the three first 
months of illness, two francs a day; during a 





demnity to be given to a member of the Society 


leaving the house-painting establishment, or | 


| year following the three months, one franc a day; 


and beyond that time, a similar allowance, or a 


dismissed from it ; the administration, including | modification of it, or the admission of the mem- 
the president, honorary members, council [{con- | ber to the position of an annuitant, as the council 


seil de famille), vice-president, secretary, trea- 


es . . . | . . . 
surer, and visitors ; and to discipline, and other | hospital, has a right only to the help in money. A | 
/member of two societies will receive only one 
de Prévoyonce et de Secours Mutuels des Ouvriers | 


matters. The Society is designated— Socicté 


et Employés t Maison Leclaire.” Whatever 
modifications the title of the firm or trading- 
partnership may undergo, the title of the So- 
ciety is not to be changed so long as the honse- 
painting establishment exists. The duration of 
the Society is not limited : only, on the break- 
ing up cf the business-concern, the Society 
would take a designation referring to house- 
painters in general, of the Department of the | 
Seine,—the rights of members who had been of 
the Society that was connected with the esta- | 
blishment, however, being reserved. The chief 
partners (Ass 


) in the house-painting esta- | 


may determine. A member treated at the public 


franc during such time as he may be in receipt 
of help from the other society. ° Should the other 
society diminish its contribution, owing to the 
long duration of the malady, the Société des 
| Ouvriers Peintres de la Maison Leclaire will in- 
crease its assistance correspondingly with the 
diminution, only not so as to exceed the total 
allowance previously mentioned. The cost of 


|medicine and advice would be shared equally 


between the societies. A member taking a 
physician unconnected with the “ Société de la 
Maison Leclaire,’ to attend upon him, has no 
right to help in money unless he be engaged on 
work at a distance from Paris: this case is pro- 


blishment are, of right, members of the Society, | vided for further on. 


but honorary ; other persons are to be named as | 
honorary members, by the president; but only 
. , ° . ” 
the workmen and employés can participate in 
i 


the benefits. The men are not required to 


belong to the Society. The original conditions | 
(afterwards slight!y modified, as will appear,) | 


say, that when a workman or employé may 


wish to belong to the Society, he is to ad-| 


dress a demand to its vice-president, who will 
send him a copy of the rules. The candi- 


date is next, in the course of a month, to deliver, | 


} 


first, a letter from the heads of the establish- | 


ment, showing that he has worked there for five 
years continuously; sccond, his certificate of 
birth ; third, a certificate of his freedom from 
the military service; fourth, a certificate from 


the physician, showing the absence of any chro- | 


nic complaint, and that he is neither infirm nor 
sickly ; and fifth, the treasurer’s receipt for 20 
francs (1Us.), his admission fee. These documents 
are to be produced a month before the meeting 
of the council. The council, after an investiga- 
tion into the conduct and morality of the candi- 


date, will admit or reject him, as their duty may | 
require. Members may belong to two societies, 


including the one under notice. Persons who 
have undergone, or become liable to, judicial pro- 
ceedings of a damaging sort, are excluded. Each 
member has a little book [livret|, stating the date 
of his admission to the Society, the date from 
which will be reckoned his time for establishing 
his right to retirement, the payment of his 
admission-fee, the fines that he has paid; the 
gratuities that clients of the establishment, satis- 
fied with the works executed for them, may have 
given, without being asked; the sums that he 
may have cost the Society; and the assets of 
the Society at the end of each year, the time 
of the general meeting. 

The resources of the Society consist of,— 
1. The share granted it (ag mentioned in our last 
article) in the profits of the business of house- 
painting, paper-hanging, gilding, glazing, and 
looking - glass making, of the establishment 
founded by M. Leclaire; 2. The gratuities given 
to the workmen, as above alluded to; 3. The fines 
inflicted on those of the members who do not 
observe clauses of the rules ; and 4, the 20 francs 
that each member has paid for his admission. 
There is no contribution, be it observed, by the 








* « Réeglement de la Société,” &c. &e, 


In the case of illness lasting less than five 
days, the Society pays for the medicine and 
advice, but does not help in money; but if the 
illness lasts over the fifth day, there is help in 
| money starting from the fourth day; and if the 
eleventh day be passed, the money-help is given 
counting from the day of declaration of the 
malady. Every member is bound not to quit his 
chamber during his illness, unless heving obtained 
| the physician’s permissicn to go out, to hasten 
the cure; and that permission has to be dated, 
and given in writing upon the visiting-paper, 
and countersigned by the acting-visitor. Going 
abroad without the authority ; taking medicines 
without knowledge of the physician, or diet con- 
trary to his orders; or following a lucrative 
occupation calculated to hinder or retard the 
re-establishment of health, will deprive the 
member of further help. When two attacks of 
illness occur, one a fortnight after the other, 
the second is considered as a relapse; and 
the pecuniary assistance due is estimated ac- 
| cordingly. 
| The Society, “seeking to attain a moral at the 
same time as a benevolent object,” gives no 
‘assistance in maladies produced by debauchery, 
|}or from drunkenness, and none for wounds re- 
| ceived in a brawl where the member was the 
aggressor. The physician is bound to state on the 
| paper, the malady that he is called to treat. 
| Moreover, if from any of the causes above re- 
ferred to, the member should become so infirm as 
to be unable to gain his living by work, he will 
not only have no right to the pension, but he 
will be dismissed from the Society. 

On the death of a member, a vice-president, 
two members of the council, and twelve mem- 
bers of the Society, taken in their turn, are 
required to be present at the funeral; and those 
who do not perform “this sacred duty of confra- 
ternity,” or who present themselves in a state 
indecent, or of drunkenness, will be liable to a 
forced retribution of 4 francs. The two mem- 
bers of the council are charged with the main- 
tenance of order. The vice-president and the 
acting-visitor arrange with the family of the 
deceased, the ordering, at the expense of the 
Society, of the hearse of the last class but one, 
and the letters of convocation. If the family 
wish for a funeral of a superior class, the extra 
expense is borne by them. The reader may 
here be reminded, that funerals in Paris are 








conducted by an authorised company, whose 
charges are rigidly prescribed. All that js 
necessary is to select the class of interment. 
The Society attached to the “ Maison Leclaire,” 
in the case of its deceased members, places a cross 
upon the grave; but it does not always neces. 
sarily end its duty there. Widows receive 
allowances; and are interred, as the members, 
at the expense of the Society. 

The retiring pensions, or life-annuities, are 
granted to all the members of the Society under 
the following circumstances :—1. Every member 
prevented from gaining his living, whether 
through an accident whilst working for the 
establishment, or through infirmities, has a 
right to the pension: 2, Every member turned 
fifty years of age, and who can prove that he 
has remained twenty-five [since reduced to 
twenty] years, without discontinuance, attached 
to the establishment founded by M. Leclaire, 
has a like right, whatever the changes in the 
' designation of the concern: 3, Every workman 
/ not a member, who in working for the establish. 
| ment may have received a severe wound, making 
it impossible for him to gain his living, has a 
/right. The pensions are :— 





| Francs. 
|For the ordinary workman, and the 
| chiefs of the first [or, rather, what 
| we should call the lowest] class ... 300 (121.) 
| For the chiefs of the second class ... 350 (141.) 
For the chiefs of the third class... 400 (161.) 
For the employés whose remuneration 
is 1,500 francs (601.) and under ... 350 (141.) 
For those of 2,600 francs (80l.) and 


| above 1,500 francs... bg ... 450 (181) 
For those of 3,000 francs (120l.) and 
above 2,000 francs... a ... 600 (241.) 


The chief or employé not proving that he has 
been classed ten years, has right only to the 
pension of the class below that in which he 
finds himself when claiming his retirement. 
Members claiming their annuity after the fifty 
years of age, and twenty-five [or twenty] of 
service, will have to prove the facts. The pen- 
sions granted to each member, or one half of 
each amount, are reversible to the widows 
of members, and to orphans under age, as is 
mentioned in a subsequent division of the 
rules. The annuitant members, widows, and 
orphans, do not receive help of any kind in 
case of sickness: moreover, the members re- 
ferred to, cease to have right to certain advan- 
tages mentioned in the rules for the work- 
shops. They are not called to perform any 
duty ; but if they attend the annual meetings, 
they may vote. Should an annuitant member 
who had been ill, or had received an accident, 
srecover his powers, so as to gain once more his 
living, he would cease to receive his pension, and 
would have to acquire the claim to it afresh. 

The pensions for widows and orphans are 
granted in amounts which are the halves of 
| those to the workmen and employés themselves, 
thus,—1. To the widows of members who were 
annuitants, or who at the time of their deceas¢ 
would have been entitled to be pensioned ; 2. Ti 
the widows of workmen and employés, whether 
members of the Society or not, having lost their 
lives whilst working for the concern; 3. To 
children of both the classes of parents men- 
_ tioned, under age, and having neither father nor 
'mother; and, 4, in reversion from a widow to 
| her children left minors. All these pensions are 
regulated as will be here explained. The widow, 
without children, and having lived legitimately 
with her husband during the twenty-five [or, as 
now, twenty] years that would have given him 
the right to the retiring pension, or annuity, has 
a right to half such pension. But if the widow 
have so lived only during twelve years and six 
months, she can claim but one quarter of the 
pension, although her husband’s engagement 10 
the establishment may have endured the full 
required time. The pensions to widows placed 
between these extremes, are assessed in due 
proportion. The widow of a workman or ¢7- 
ployé, member or otherwise, who may have lost 
his life in working for the establishment, has 4 
right to half the retiring allowance of the chiefs 
of the second class. 

Where at the death of an annuitant, there are 
children under age, the moiety of the pension 18 
paid, at the proper times, to the widow, without 
regard to the duration of her marriage; but 0D 
the majority of the youngest child, this half- 
pension will be assessed on the principles 
adopted for the pension of the widow without 
children. Should a widow, the mother of children, 
die before these have attained their majority, 





the half-pension that had been given to the 
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mother to assist her in bringing them up, is | other case. Decisions of the council, and of the Society “de Secours Mutuels,’ &c., of the 
continued to them to the time of the majority of | general assembly, are not valid without his sanc- | “ Maison Leclaire.” 
the youngest, if a girl; or to the period of the| tion. A financial statement accompanies the; The entire payment of the sums received, into 
age of seventeen for a boy, if the youngest be a | procés-verbal of the annual meeting; and it|the hands of the treasurer, is to be made in a 
boy. There is a similar provision for children of | shows the amount of the share of profits in the | week, under penalties afterwards mentioned,— 
an annuitant who may have been a widower ; | establishment of the “‘ Maison Leclaire,” that is| unless the member should be working in the 
and the rules affecting children apply to those of | coming to the Society. The president will inter- | country; in which event, the payment must be 
non-members of the Society who may have | vene as the acceptor of donations and legacies. | made within a week after his return. 
lost their lives in the service of the establish- | Proposals for modification of statutes require his} A member having complaints or demands to 
ment. | sanction. Finally, should he resign, he proposes | make, or measures to propose in the general in- 
The pensions are paid out of the interest of | his successor. terests of the Society, is to address them to the 
funds invested in the State Rentes: the capital is| The honorary members are called the natural vice-president, to be submitted to the Council; 
not to be touched. Should the amount incoming | protectors of the Society. They are not liable | whose decision will be made known to him. 
be insufficient, the actual sum wil! be divided in | for any subscription or fine. They are convoked| When a member working in the country is 
proportionate shares, as far as it will go. The to the general assembly; and their functions | taken ill, and cannot be removed to Paris, an 
pensions, or annuities, commence from the first | seem to be comprised in the giving advice. indemnity may be accorded to him for the medi- 
of the month following the decision of the} The counci! meets every three months, or}cal assistance that he has required; and the 
council,—the necessary documents having been | oftener. It admits, or rejects, candidates for | pecuniary aid will be given on production of the 
furnished to the vice-president, 2 month prior to | the membershi;, after examination of the claims | certificate of the physician called in, authen- 
the meeting of the council; and the amounts | as submitted; and it verifies and passes the | ticated by the mayor of the district. In case of 
are paid at the counting-house, or treasury, of | treasurer’s accounts, and performs the other death, the interment will be conducted as before 
the Society, on four specified days in the year. | duties of such a body. The duties of the prin- described, excepting that the members of the 
In case of the annuitant having to send some cipal vice-president, and of the other vice- | Society will not be called to attend. 
one, with authority to receive the money, the | president in the absence of the first, have been| Every member who at the time of his admis- 
treasurer can require a certificate of the annui- | in part alluded to. The office is about the most sion may have knowingly deceived the Society 
tant’s living a regular life. |important in the Society. The holder of it by a false declaration, or who may not have paid 
Should a member die before having obtained receives the applications and papers of candi-/| faithfully and entirely to the treasurer the sums 
his pension, or annuity, there will be given to dates for membership, and the declarations of | pertaining to the joint fand ; or who, during his 
his widow, 20 francs for each year that he had illness; he transmits documents; convokes period of belonging to the Society, may have 
been attached without cessation, to the esta-| meetings, and arranges the business; and | obtained pecuniary assistance by fraud; or who 
blishment ; and the 20 francs contributed by the | generally watches over everything. The secre- in his quality of visitor may have knowingly 
member on entering the Society, will also be re- | taries’ and treasurers’ duties need not be rendered himself party to such fraud, will be 
turned. Children under age, losing their mother, | + pecified. excluded from the Society, and struck out of 
have the same help given them, without regard The twelve visitors, besides their duties as the registers; and he will lose his rights to the 
to the number of the children. The rights are members of the council, are charged, each one pension and to all indemnity.* 
to be established within 1 month, a widow pro- | for a month, with the watching over and visiting of 
ducing her certificate of marriage, and the the invalid members,—but changing places with 
minors their certificates of birth: the president, one another, as they may find necessary,—only | 
and he alone, may grant a delay of one month: | always keeping the president aware who is on ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT.+ 
but after that the Society will be free of all| duty. On the first notice of illness of a member, | 
engagement. the visitor is bound to visit the invalid within Whrn a view rather of affording motives for 
Every member quitting voluntarily the esta- twenty-four hours, and see that the succour is fresh design than models for reproduction, Mr. 
blishment of the “ Maison Leclaire,” and by promptly administered. He ought to renew his Waring has on sixty plates brought together a 
that reason the Society, will be reimbursed, first, | visit at least once every two days; and make large number of sketches from buildings of 
the 20 francs, his admission-fee; and, second,|a note of it, each time, on the visiting-paper several styles in many countrics, ornamental 
10 francs for each year of his connexion with the | which is left with the invalid. He will present carvings, statuary, and metal work ; and, on ten 
Society, without reference to the duration of | to the treasurer the physician’s report, and re- other plates, drawings of plants, suitable for ap- 
his connexion with the concern of Leclaire & | ceive the pecuniary help due to the invalid, and plication in carved work. There are in all, as 
Company. But he must claim the amounts bring the same to him within twenty-four hours, we count them, more than 400 sketches etched 
within a week after his time of leaving. Each inscribing the payments and their date on the on copper by the artist himself. Though treated 
member dismissed will be indemnified in the; paper. He may renew his visit as often as he picturesquely, being intended to convey impres- 
same manner; excepting that nothing can be} may think desirable for consolation of the in- gions of effect, they are for the most part beauti- 
claimed by those who are dismissed for dis- | valid, or prevention of abuses. Especially, he fyjjy drawn, and the book forms, we do not 
honesty. y is expected to redouble his surveillance, after | hesitate to say, a storehouse of suggestions of 
We should mention that the modifications, having heard from tl 














he invalid that the illness is preat value. Fifteen or sixteen of the plates are 
submitted to the Minister of the Interior, in-| approaching its end. He is to be admitted qgeyoted to Romanesque work, and include some 
clude this important addition,—that every work- | immediately, and without difficulty, to the in- | elegant and suggestive bits. Some of the iron- 
man, or employ¢, fifty years of age, who can| valid: should he experience interruption, or | work is quite fresh and very good. Each plate 
show that he has been attached for twenty years | perceive some abuse, he is at once to make the is accompanied with brief descriptive letter- 
uninterruptedly to the establishment, and who, | vice-president acquainted therewith. On the press, which contains many interesting notes. 
from whatever motive, may not have been ad-| expiration of his functions, he is to communi- [py defence of one of these, to which exception 


mitted into the Society, will be allowed to come | cate requisite information to his successor. has been taken by some of his critics, we allow 

into the Society in order to obtain the retiring| Under the heading “ Dispositi s Générales et Mr. Waring to speak for himself, and add for our- 

pension to which he would have been entitled | Disciplinaires” im the code of rules, are some | gelyes that we agree with him as to the influence 

had he been previously admitted. | recommendations that might well deserve to be in the rise and development of sculpture exer- 
The offices of the Society are administered by | considered by workmen in this country. The cised by Nicolo Pisano, truly a great genius. 

a president named by the Emperor, (and who, at | “ Article 40” says,— The author of the book before us, whose ability 


" aki Ba salataa thimentl in particular line st be known to many of our 
present, as we have said, is M. Le claire hims« ins sufficiently esteems himself, ought im particular lines must -- kn “er ~ r ) = 
and by the council (“ Conseil de Famille’) of to shun everything that can bring damage | porter at- readers, as well from his pu ) is 1ed WOrks as 
eighteen members. The latter include a vice- | teixnte| to his dignity. One understands that the father from his labours in connexion with more than 


: . se sarge | of a family, who, in want of work, has not bread to give . . strial-art exhibitions, makes 
president, chosen from amongst the chief partners | ) | children, may put all susceptibility aside, and extend | 00€ of our great industrial-art € ons, 


(‘‘les associés”) ; a second vice-president, chosen | }is hand in order that he may nourish those who ave some observations with reference to professional 
from amongst the members not honorary; a/| dear ae h rot but the procs : has — gre + eee success eae suggest ; inquiry. Ames ~— 
sec : ar «of 1e c a | to beg drinking-money, or Christmas boxes ; =h mos catia on t.—*En Angleterre, un médecin, s’i 
retary, or keeper of the documents, and a} frequently have for their consequences, expenses that | eh pres _ ’ ines ye tant Sia "doit 
secretary-“adjoint, ’ both chosen from the non- bring trouble into households.” ne a hye perc re be rm =“ ber Sve 
honorary members; a treasurer, to be always | ete” tn ¥ ree | peers chee ce eet - roca’ . Pe : le 
‘ “ y apide o . “adior bd he “ pourboire in France may a- | tifque ou littéraire qui semble é rangere ¢ art ¢ 
cuivuiidhies bactenmiieeresmaanan | bl . yhat the word would imply, and oh ele but ast ik ing architecture Mr. Waring 
chosen from amongst the members not honorary ; | riably be wha e ) Ys and) guérir; ut as touching ¢ ir. 
and twelve members of the Society, taken turn | “étrennes” (the other word used) are presents | oes much farther, and would have it thought 
" Py » 7 r , - ale . © : -orw ; zhic 
by turn from amongst those not honorary, to| given on New Year’s Day ; but M. Leclaire’s| that the pursuit of the very studies which are 
perform during the year the duties of visitors. | meaning has a melancholy applicability to what | necessary to form an architect serves to retard 
m My ; 24 v s > > s ; . . ” . . - . oss . . 
The offices of the vice-presidents, secretaries, | passes on this side the Channel. Moneys not | his progress in the practice of his profession 
and treasurers, are submitted every year to elec- | obtained for work done, or services rendered, | When pointing out the importance of obtaining 
tion: but the holders of the offices are re-| are regarded by the recipient as so so much that} ay acute sense of the peculiar beauties of out- 
eligible. he may spend on indulgences. W wn area |line and character a for — in 
The president is the representative of the| ing classes, here, begin to see the matter Of fruit, flowers, and leaves, he says,—“ In fine, 
Society with the public authorities. Ques- 


Christmas-boxes, and treats, in the true light of | though my own studies have proved a draw- 
tions of the interpretation of the clauses, or|a degradation, as M. Leclaire well puts it, there back to employment in my profession, suck 
* Articles,” of the rules, are submitted to| will be hope of a position for a oy — |being generally regarded with jes rd — 
his decision. He appoints the physician. A ciation of them, such as now they do no men in the same basinems, sn - mes 
statement of the questions to be submitted | general cruceive the idea of. a | trust by the uneducated pub iy . 
to the council, is sent to him a week before each| The members of the “ Societe de eb bm remain to all who can afford, or be to) 
meeting; and, within forty-eight hours after | et de Secours Mutuels des Ouvriers et eo “jcare to make, the sacrifice, the pleasure of a 
the sitting, a copy of the procés-verbal should | la Maison Leviete — peer rom | consciousness that they have done well in st 
be sent. Similarly before the annual meeting, | any such proceedings as we have allude be 4 | Art rather than Money, and Improvement rather 
the agenda are coramunicated to him; and he| their relations with the — M4 = | 
makes the modifications that he thinks neces-| ment; — a sen ns pong ere her uite | +o en of Architecture and Ornament,” 
sary. He presides at the general assembly, or them, they are boun ie . i k ‘th cA offered | Drawn and etched on Gepges by J. B. Waring, Author of 
annual meeting ; or he appoints some one to re- | disposed to accept with thanks the gi , 


. sagas | the “* Arts connected with Architecture in Central Italy,” 
present him,—a member of the Society or not ; | not under the colour of pourboire [{drinking-| 4 go. London: Day & Son (Limited), Gate-street, 
id ; . 
and the proceedings are reported to him, as in the 








money] or étrennes, but for the account of the ; Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
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than Success.’’ And at the close of his preface 
the author writes that,—“ In the present volume 
he gives various notes, made in the hope of some 
day being enabled to apply the lessons taught 
by them to buildings of his own design; that 
hope is now passed, and he presents them to his 
fellow-architects for such use as can be extracted 
from them.”’ This assertion of failure in a desired 
object naturally interests, especially as made by 
one known to possess in an eminent degree some 
of the acquirements that goto make an architect. 
It is, nevertheless, not to be hastily inferred 
because one known to be a superior draughts- 
man, and possessed of considerable antiquarian 
knowledge, has failed to obtain employment as 
an architect, that it was because of these studies. 
Before any safe opinion on the subject could be 
arrived at, it would be necessary to inquire what 
evidence of his power of design, of his know- 
ledge of construction, of his business habits, 
and of half a dozen other requisites, he had given 
the public. Inthe present case we shall not make 
that inquiry, or, indeed, permit its discussion ; 
preferring to consider that the want of success 
complained of has in this particular instance re- 
sulted in spite of the possession of all the requi- 
site qualifications. But in the face of the general 
assertion and challenge thrown out by Mr. Waring, 
we were forced to say what we have said to pre- 
vent any of our younger readers from supposing 
that they are likely, by obtaining a mastery of 
the pencil and making a diligent study of the 
beautiful forms of Nature, to lessen their chances 
of success in their profession. They must do 
that; but they must also do much more. 





ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS.* 





| The least possible expense is incurred, just to 





was made could be handed to the assured or hig 
representatives. The only difference between 
this plan and that of ordinary life assurange 
beyond that of a specific purpose for the sum 


to have committed a wrong, for which, owing to 
the peculiar holding of the property, no one can 
sue him, but for which his heirs or representa- 
tives are answerable. The case of Bishop Aylmer, 
tried in the Court of Arches, who suffered his|assured, is that, should the presentation of 
palace and cathedral to fall into dilapidation,|a better living call for the vaeation of g 
that a large fortune might accumulate for his | somewhat ruinous dwelling-house, the insurance 
son, shows that even a mitre cannot always set | money is then and there available, though 
at nought the temptation to penuriously with- | how this would be calculated for by the com. 
hold needful repairs; and a statute of Queen | panies is not very clear. The amount haying 
Elizabeth speaks of ecclesiastical persons who | been approximated, the retiring ineumbent need 
had allowed their buildings to become so decayed | not be at the expense of further advice, unlesg 
that they were falling to the ground. Every-|the claim disagrees with this approximation 
day experience proves that the holders of livings | very materially. Mr. Bruton considers a decen. 
still fail in many scores of instances to preserve | nial visitation less vexatious than the inspection 
the fabrics entrusted to their care with due soli- | every fifth year proposed by the bishop; and 
citude. The octogenarian possessor of a rich | the linking of the survey with the incumbent's 
living, in an exposed position in the northern | own interest, namely, the scheme of insurance, 
counties, long located in a snug parish due | likely to facilitate the arrival at a fair estimate, 
south, can scarcely be expected to pay much |The removal of heavy pieces of furniture, and 
attention to his curate’s report that his floors in| taking up of carpets to inspect timbers, can be 
the north are getting shaky and his roof leaky. | easily effected with the owner’s co-operation, 
but would be always a delicate task without it. 

Concerning emblements and their exact nature 
It is obviously | (the right of spiritual persons to emblements 





keep the rain out, till time at last sends down a 
new vicar to take possession. 


| incorrect that the new comershould find the house | was established by a statue of Henry VIIL), 


last incumbent deputed a curate to perform his | of definite information. 


too rickety to live in for the mere reason that the | Mr. Ferard is laid under contribution for a piece 
In the crops on a 


| duties, and lived hundreds of miles away. Again, | glebe there are some things that are emblements 


|the principal landowner in a 


| get. 


parish, once | and some things that are not. “It is now fully 
a younger son, but rapidly promoted by death | established,” says Mr. Ferard, in his “ Law of 
to the head of his house, sometimes be- | Fixtures,” “that not only corn and grain of all 
comes both squire and vicar. He resides, of | sorts are emblements, but everything of an arti- 
course, at the Hall, and the old parsonage-house | ficial and annual profit that is produced by 
is let at a low rent to any quiet tenant he can | labour and manurance. And hops also, although 
A quiet tenant never mentions such | they spring from old roots; because they are 
words as “damp,” rotting woodwork, loose | annually manured and require cultivation.’ An 
slates, cracks, &c. He may ask permission to | exception is made against grass being considered 


build a lean-to for cows against the vicarage | an emblement, or clover, after the first crop. To 


| wall at his own expense, but that is all. 


WHEN a clergyman becomes the happy pos- | 
sessor of a new benefice, one of his first duties | 


is to make a claim for dilapidations from his 
predecessor, or, if deceased, from his nearest 
representatives, often his widow and orphans. 
This apparently harsh necessity is, in fact, as 
fair and just an arrangement as can be made 
under the circumstances. There would be scores 
of ruined parsonage-houses if it were not for the 
law of the land, that requires that the possessor 


of the benefice should leave the dwelling-house | 


in thorough repair. Absentees, the incumbents 
of small livings with expensive families, could 


easily suffer serious damage to accrue without | 
much scruple, and their successors would find a | 


decaying fabric to repair, instead of a comfort- 
able house to step into. The law is, however, 
clear upon this point: it requires that an incum- 


|as well as the priority given to dilapidations so 


bent should leave his dwelling-house in thorough | 


repair. Five 


hundred years ago, Edmund,’ 


Archbishop of Canterbury, ruled, “If the rector | 


of a church, at his death, shall leave the houses 
of the church ruinous and decayed, so much shall 


The | remove these profits of the soil, the law gives a 
little place becomes as unecclesiastical as it right of entry,—egress and regress,—to cut and 
well can be, and as out of repair as neglect can carry them away. 
make it; besides this, it is saddled with the| But among the cullings of Mr. Bruton, after 
cowbyre, which does not belong to the next | those setting forth the unmistakable intention 
vicar, but to the person who built it. If the law | of the law that all clergymen leaving the houses 
insisted upon a terrier with plan of church pro-|of the Church in decay are liable for dilapida- 
perty being kept in every parish, and copy de-|tions out of their private property, the most 
posited with the dean and chapter of the diocese, | valuable are the various actions that have arisen 
such abuses as the last-mentioned could be | out of the questions, what are fixtures, and by 
easily rectified. what rule are dilapidations to be estimated ? 
Mr. E. G. Bruton has been at some pains to) We must give two of these as highly luminous. 
give, in a little handbook, a definite idea of the One of them is an cld case, Wise v. Medcalf, 
broad principle which governs the question of | 1829, but it is supposed to contain within itself 
ecclesiastical dilapidations. Those not already an exposition of the whole law of ecclesiastical 
familiar with the subject can learn, without | dilapidations. The defendant was the executor 
further reference, the main points of departure | of a deceased rector; the plaintiff, of course, his 
between these and ordinary “ tenants’ repairs,” successor. For the defendant, it was urged that 
/he was only bound to do such repairs as an 
shortly summed up by Sir Simon Digge in the | ordinary out-going tenant would have to perform, 
sentence,—‘ As the common law prefers the pay- | the cost of which was estimated at 75l. lls. 
ment of debts before damages for dilapidations, | For the plaintiff, it was argued that the premises 
so the ecclesiastical law prefers the damage for ought to be left in the condition in which they 





_dilapidations before the payment of legacies.” | ought to be kept, including painting, paper- 


be deducted ont of his ecclesiastical goods as | 


shall be sufficient to repair the same and to 
supply the other defects of the church. If the 
rector has expended his ecclesiastical revenues 
in improving his own patrimony, or if he has 
attended too much to his own patrimony, or if he 
has attended too much to his own worldly affairs, 
and neglected his ecclesiastical affairs, to the 
injury of the church, his private property is 
liable for dilapidations.”” A much more modern 
authority, Burn, in “ Ecclesiastical Law,’ says, 
“ A bishop, as soon as he is installed, and arector 
or vicar, as soon as he is inducted, ought to 
procure persons skilled in building to view the 
dilapiditions, and write down for what sum a 
workman will or may rebuild or repair (I 
would say reinstate) the same; for after this 
inspection shall be made, such bishop, rector, 
or vicar, may commence his suit for dilapida- 
tions when he pleaseth.” Should an incumbent 
therefore, from ignorance of this fact, or want of 
professional advice, overlook any decay, he makes 
himself liable for that condition as much as for 
any fresh damages that may accrue in his own 
occupation. The late Lord Campbell very lucidly 
explained the intention of the law, in a celebrated 


| 





| clergyman’s dread is disposed of. 


Mr. Bruton, however, does not confine himself to | hanging, and whitewashing : the amount of this 
this explanation. He proposes, as the Arch-| estimate was 399/. 18s. 6d. A second estimate, 
deacon of Oxford had done before him, a scheme | of 310/., was furnished by the plaintiff, which 
of insurance to meet the expenses of dilapida- only compassed such repairs as would be claimed 
tions. In the Bill introduced into the House of from a lay tenant, bound by covenant to leave 
Lords, 1861, by the Bishop of London, and sub- | his premises in good and sufficient repair: the 
sequently abandoned, proposing a periodical in-| paper - hanging, painting, and whitewashing 
spection of parsonage-houses and chancels by sur- | were excluded in this sum. The jury awarded 
veyors appointed for the purpose, provision was the largest estimate, 3991. 18s. 6d., subject, how- 
made for compulsory assurance against fire. Mr. | ever, to the opinion of the court. The learned 
Bruton suggests insurance against fires and dila- | judge, after looking at the matter from every 
pidations as a mode of providing against the only | possible point of view, came to the conclusion 
real difficulty in the way of the law, namely, the | that though bound to maintain the parsonage 
frequent inability of the representatives of de-| and chancel in good and substantial repair, even 
ceased clergymen to meet the claims of the new | restoring and rebuilding when necessary, the 
incumbents. Provide a fund by a small annual | deceased rector was not bound to supply oF 
sacrifice, and the great nightmare of many a poor | maintain anything in the nature of ornament, 
Mr. Bruton | such as painting (except where necessary to 
makes a calculation, based upon the University | preserve exposed timber from decay), paper- 
Life Assurance tables, in which he shows that a hanging, and whitewashing. It being referred to 
young clergyman, aged twenty-five, could assure | the Master to calculate the damages upon this 
1,0001. in case of fire, and 3001. as compensation principle, they were estimated by him at 3691. 
for dilapidations, for 111. 2s. 9d. per annum; or | 18s. 6d., and judgment entered accordingly. _ 

a person of a more advanced age, say fifty-five, The second case we select as comprehensive 
could make the same provision by the annual | in its bearing is, that of Martin and Another v. 
payment of 201. 1s. 6d. Should an incumbent | Roe. In this the former position of the dis- 


judgment to which we shall hereafter refer, was "ePair or rebuild his premises, he could have | putants is reversed ; the executors of & deceased 


that the parsonage and glebe, provided for | recourse to a new valuation, and his policy 
the decent and suitable residence of the incum-|®mended. Mr. Bruton would have these surveys 
bent, should be maintained out of the revenues | decennial, “as well ‘as at every change of in- 
of the benefice ; and that a deceased clergyman | cumbency, and conducted by a specially ap- 


rector being the plaintiffs, and the new incum- 
bent the defendant. The late incumbent (called 
Mathews in one place and Martin in another, 
somewhat confusingly, as Martin is the name 


leaving his house at all out of order, is supposed | pionted surveyor, whose fees should be paid by | given to the contending executor), the late in- 


Law thereof; with Suggestions for its Amendment. 
Edward G. Bruton, Architect, F.R.I.B.A., and Surve 


: sé the insurance office. 
* * Ecclesiastical Dilapidations: a few Words on the | Certainty that pervades all matters dependent 
By | upon the duration of human life would cause the 


He urges that as the un- | cumbent indulged his horticultural tastes by the 
erection of two large hot-houses in his garden, 


at some distance from his house. One measured 





to the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, and All Soule | Surveyor to take due care that his estimate was | 72 ft. in length, the other 47 ft., and both were 
| Sufficient to cover the contingency, any sum over laid on low brick walls, on which mortar was 
| and above that required when the actual claim |spread. All the glasswork slided up and down 
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the wooden framework on pulleys. The cost 
of them both was 6001. At his death, his 
executors removed these frames of glasswork 
as carefully as possible ; doing no damage except 
to the layer of mortar on the low brick walls on 
which the frames had been laid. But the new 
rector demanded them as his property. When 
taken into court it was found that no previous 
case of a similar nature could be quoted; so 
Lord Campbell considered it, he declared, on 
principle. “ In the first place,’ he said, “it 
seems clear that had the testator in his lifetime 
done what the plaintiffs have done since his 
death, the defendant would not have hada claim 
for dilapidations; the character of the building 
would have justified the incumbent in removing 
the whole of it ; only he must have restored the 
garden to its former condition if in the removal 
he had occasioned any injury to it amounting to 
waste ; for the duties of the present and the right 
of the succeeding incumbent, as such, are reci- 
procal; and as to any matter of neediess ex- 
pense, or luxury, or ornament, by which the 
present incumbent has gratified his own taste or 
increased his own comfort, he is not only not 
bound, but he ought not to transmit it to his 
successor. If the successor may recover damages 
from the executor after such things have been 
removed by the testator, there can be no doubt 
he in his turn must maintain it, and if he must 
maintain it he must also restore and even re- 
build when decayed ; so that the benefice might 
become permanently saddled with a useless 
burden. Hot-houses, pineries, and conservato- 
ries, do not in this respect differ from observa- 
tories, menageries, and aviaries, which are 
equally in contravention of the Constitution (of 
Edmund Archbishop of Canterbury) of 1236, and 
are called impense voluptuos, as distinguished 
from necessarice.”’ 

After laying considerable stress on various 
points,—such as the unsuitableness of hothouses, 
nearly 70 %t. in length, as permanent fixtures on 
a small benefice ; the fact that had the deceased 
left them out of repair, the defendant could not 
have claimed dilapidations for them, nor would 
he have been obliged to keep them in repair ; 
that the testator had committed no waste ; that 
he had merely left on the glebe that which he 
might have removed, and which being left im- 
posed no duty on his successor, and which, if he 
had removed, would have reverted to his personal 
estate, or gone to his personal representatives,— 
his lordship gave judgment for the plaintiffs. 

It used to be, in a limited sense, an open 
question whether perpetual curates were liable 
for dilapidations. An argument was used in their 
favour, to the effect, that as actions for dilapida- 
tions were sustainable by the common law of 
England, which was founded upon immemorial 
custom, and perpetual curates had originated 
within legal memory, they could not be deemed 
liable by immemorial custom. The case of the 
curate of Orpington absolved curates at will from 
liability. The Court held, that being but a curate 
at will, and not instituted and inducted, he was not 
an incumbent, nor liable to dilapidations. And 
the case of the perpetual curacy of Marrick as 
definitely decided the liabilities of perpetual 
curates, who occupy the church-property and are 
not removable at the will of the patron. It was 
argned that if the buildings and lands belong to 
the curacy, his interest in them is in right of 
the curacy ; and if he cannot be removed he has 
a freehold interest, and may properly allege that 
he is seised: and, being seised, he becomes 
liable. 

Mr. Bruton makes a good note to the effect 
that it is a common practice for an incumbent to 
choose a surveyor,—or, more commonly still, a 
valuer,—from his immediate neighbourhood, re- 
gardless of his qualifications, from an idea that 


inspection would be better to preserve careless 
persons’ premises in repair. A fzw loose slates, 
defective spouting, stopped-up drains, overflow- 
| ing water-buts, with no water-channel, may doa 


a stitch in time would save a great many more 
than nine. 





ON BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


WINDOW FURNITURE, GASFITTINGS, 


GRATES, 


AND FIRE- 


LECENTLY we attempted to point out the im- 
portance of paying due regard to the efficiency 
and beauty of door fixings. Not less important 





is it that our window furniture should possess | 


the characteristics of security and durability. 
The professional burglar selects the window as 


the point of entrance to a building, almost as | 


frequently as the door, and it is notorious that 
in many instances the window presents little or 
no obstruction to his nefarious designs. 
body knows what a burlesque on security is the 
common sash-fastener. 
fully from the window pane with a diamond, is 
sufficient to enable an outsider to open the sash, 
and effect an entrance, with much less trouble 
than attempting to pick the lock of the door. 
What is there to prevent the more frequent use 
of sash locks, or some other contrivance which 
may render our windows quite secure? We 
notice with interest in a recent communication 


| from America, that our Transatlantic cousins | 
have preceded us in this respect, an invention | 


having just been patented there for a new sash- 
fastener, which acts also as a lock, and thus 
renders the window on which it is fixed free 
from intrusion. As regards ornamentation in 
these articles, the same remarks will apply 
which we made respecting locks, no attempt at 
artistic design being apparent except in the 
fasteners made for French windows, some of 
which are suitably decorated. As a rule, how- 
ever, sash-fasteners are inadequate to their im- 
portant use both as regards their contribution to 
the security of a building, and their adaptation 
in a decorative point of view to the conspicuous 
portions of the erection to which they are affixed. 

Sash pulleys, as commonly used, are made of 
cast-iron, and consequently most liable to rust, 
the results of which are painfully familiar to us 
all. There is neither ornament nor durability 
‘connected with these articles. The former is 
not, perhaps, of much consequence, seeing that 
the pulley is imbedded in the sash-frame, but 
the latter is of the greatest importance. The 
cost of having a good brass or wrought-iron 
pulley, is so slight an addition to the outlay in 
erecting a building, that we wonder at so much 
patient endurance of inconvenience, resulting 
from the very inferior articles which are being 
poured into the market, and as eagerly bought 
up by ironmongers and contractors. How fre- 
quently occur wholesale smashes of plate-glass 
in consequence of the sash-frame being sup- 
plied with a pulley which after a few months’ 
wear ceases to work! This is only an addition 
to other instances of the “ penny wise and pound 
foolish” principle, so common in this age of 
competition. 

Respecting gasfittings, our attention has been 
called to a little hand-book containing many 
valuable suggestions on this subject, not only 
for the gasfitter to whom they are mainly 
addressed, but also for the builder and general 
| public.* Gas mains, Mr. Mason properly ob- 
serves, should be buried in the earth at least 
|18 in., to insure them from damage by vehicles 
passing over them. [We have before now sug- 
| gested that some such regulation as this is also 
| desirable for the branch pipes of water-works, to 


& more experienced person brought from a dis- | prevent their being frozen up, and thus stopping 


tance would make a higher charge. 
fact, much of the legal and structural knowledge 
required to be brought to bear is not often pos- 
sessed by such persons. To what extent the 
walls, floors, or ceilings have suffered during the 


occupancy of the last tenant requires some nicety 


of judgment ; and, whilst saving a few shillings 
in expenses, an employer of an inexperienced 
person may be, in the end, the loser of a great 
many pounds. 
work is intended for the clergy as much as for 


the professional man; and, there is but little | 


doubt, that should the Bishop of London’s Bill be 
reproduced in an amended form, several of Mr. 
Bruton’s suggestions will be utilised. With re- 
gard to his scheme of decennial visitation of 


church property, we must differ from him so | 
much as to say that a more frequent authorised | John Hill, 54, Murray-street, City-road, 


In point of | the supply of water to our homes. 


It will thus be seen the little | 


Gas venti- 
| lation is a subject to which we attach import- 
| ance, and which mainly concerns us here. Burn- 
| ing gas without making provision for carrying 
| off the effluvium is as improvident as making a 
fire without a chimney to carry off the smoke. 
| Modes of effecting it we have often pointed out. 

| Chandeliers, as now constructed, are the great 
redeeeming feature in gas-fittings, both as re- 
gards decoration and suitability. Designs re- 
| cently introduced, both in glass and metal, are 
certainly creditable to the skill of the producers, 
and form an exception, in point of excellence, to 
many other departments of builders’ hardware. 
This proves the theory that a demand for art in 


* «The Gasfitter’s Guide,” by James Mason, London: 





great deal of mischief if not attended to; whereas | 


Every- | 


A square inch, cut skil- | 





union with manufacture will insure an adequate 
|supply. Every year the popular appreciation 
| for the combination of beauty and usefulness in 
| gasfittings has been made more prominent. 

In coming to the question of fire-grates, we 
approach a subject second to none in import- 
ance, as relating to domestic comfort and con- 
venience. “A smoky chimney and a brawling 
wife” are said, by a shrewd observer of men 
and things, to be the greatest domestic trials 
| Which can afflict humanity. Whether or not 
|a fire burns briskly is of course due in @ 
(great measure to the construction of the 

building, but it is also determined in part 
by the style of the grate. During the past 
few years considerable improvement is manifest, 
in the design of domestic fire-grates, both in their 
| appearance and service. The old Bloomsbury 
grate, that sent all the heat up the chimney, 
and all the cold air into the room, has been 
superseded by grates which act on the reverse 
principle. All sorts of contrivances have been 
submitted to the test. We have had the Rom- 
| ford stove, the rotary grate, grates for putting 
on coal from beneath, grates to blow the smoke 
' down, and grates to pull it up; the Builder’s fire 
ignited at the top, and fires which only require 
feeding once a day. After much loss of temper, 
and much sacrifice of comfort, during which all 
these have had a fair trial, Paterfamilias can at 
length rejoice in the possession of a grate whose 
ornamental appearance and cheerful service 
render his fireside complete in its attractiveness : 
| but to get it he must exercise discrimination. 

The back and sides of the fireplace should be 
filled in with firebrick, terra cotta, porcelain 
encaustic tiles, or majolica, thus reducing the 
ironwork of the grate, absorbing less heat than 
polished steel, reflecting heat equally well, 
giving less trouble in cleaning, and being less 
expensive. The present cumbrous form of grate 
might profitably be reduced to much smaller 
proportions, without in any way interfering with 
its efficiency. The general arrangement of the 
fire receptacle should be that of a dish-form in 
firebrick. The length of the bars should be 
regulated by the size of the room ; and the depth 
within the bars should depend upon the coal 
likely to be used. 

We cannot help expressing the hope that the 
subjects to which we have briefly referred will 
receive more attention than hitherto on the part 
of the building trade. We have touched only a 
few leading examples, to prove a theory which 
applies as a rule to all branches of builders’ 
hardware, viz., that it is not keeping pace with 
the progress of art and science as applied to 
manufacturing industry. There is much which 
is cumbersome, and requires simplifying; much 
which is too simple, and requires additional 
security or strength ; and much which is lament- 
ably deficient in grace and elegance, usefalness 
and durability. It requires only an effort on the 
part of consumers to remedy these defects, by 
demanding superior articles ; andthey may thus 
contribute simultaneously to their own credit, te 
that of the producer, and to the increased com- 
fort, safety, and gratification of society at large. 


| 


| SANITARY REPORT ON EDINBURGH, 


Tue medical officer of health for the city of 
| Edinburgh, Dr. Henry D. Littlejohn, has pre- 
|pared a Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
ithe City, which has been presented to the 
|council and printed. It extends to 120 pages 
royal octavo, besides 72 pages of appendix, chiefly 
in the form of statistical tables. 

Edinburgh, says the Report, has never been 
regarded as an unhealthy city. Its death-rate, 
although subject to considerable annual varia- 
tions, will bear favourable comparison with that 
of other large towns, which do not labour under 
its special disadvantages. 1t is, however, pecu- 
liarly exposed to the ravages of epidemic diseases 
of all kinds, on account of its dense and badly- 
housed population; and whether the epidemic 
be cholera or fever, the poorer inhabitants living 
in the crowded districts of the Old Town suffer 
in a marked degree. During the last five years, 
the health of the community has been good, and 
among the working-classes food and work have 
been unusually plentiful. The average death- 
rate for that period was 24 per 1,000. 

The district most liable to attack by epidemics 
is the Grassmarket, where fever, however, has 
been far more prevalent in past years than 
cholera, on account of the overcrowding, chiefly 
by poor Irish, among whom fever always first 
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appears. The lodging-houses, however, are not 
80 crowded now as they once were, and epidemic 
fever is, therefore, not now so deadly as in former 
years. The following table gives the mortality 
per cent., in 1863, from fevers, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery, in six Scottish towns ;— 





FEVER. 
Leith weseereeersesescocseseee 24 DEED, catscuttinigniatehicd 15 
SEE 22 ES. ‘ll 
eee 17 Edinburgh ...... EVES “09 
DIARRHG@A AND DYSENTERY. 
nae 1 PI i ceassiscontuasacvie “O07 
ITED 08 Edinburgh .... 07 
GERRI scencsensesssionee “07 Leith 06 








The condition of the poor and their miserable 
dwellings has engaged the attention of the 
charitable in Edinburgh. 

“The movement which originated in London,—that 
centre of all noble schemes,—for erecting suitable houses 
for the working classes, has extended to this city. In 
1851 the first block of houses was built, and named Ashley- 
buildings, after the nobleman who had taken such a pro- 
minent part in the operations of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation. No better site could have been obtained for the 





structure in question. It was placed in the Tron district, 
in which overcrowding — 8 to a great extent, and on 
all sides it was surrounded by decaying houses, tenanted | 
by the poor. It not only afforded to the industrious 
workman a greatly improved habitation, but, from its 
situation, formed an example to surrounding proprietors 
and tenants of the manner in which such houses should be 
built and kept in a permanent state of cleanliness. To 
secure a site, old property had to be removed; and thus, 
while benefiting the working classes, the Association | 
directly ameliorated the condition of the Old Town by the 
erection of houses in its midst, built according to the | 
most approved sanitary plans. 

The average rent in the whole of these buildings is from 
61. 10s. to 7/. Such a sum is a good index of the class 
which has been benefited by such associations. It was 
that of the well-to do industrious workman, who, how 
much soever he may have suffered from the imperfect 
houses in the Old Town, could not fail to be an acquisi- 
tion to the neighbourhood in which he lived, from his 
notions of cleanliness and propriety. When attracted 
elsewhere for a dwelling, a vacuum was left, so to speak, 
in the Old Town, which was quickly filled up by the free- 
masonry of poverty; and, without exaggeration, it may 
be aflirmed that the locality was left worse than it was 
before. Rents necessarily fell, and a poorer population 
crowded in to supply the places of the former inhabitants, 
That the working classes, as a body, have been greatly | 
benefited, there can be no doubt; but the question is 
forced upon us,—lIs a class which can afford to pay such 


rents not capable of being provided with suitable accom- 
modation on the ordinary principle of supply and de- 
ff Je A noble example was shown by Dr. 
Foulis, years ago, of what was required, and the best | 
method of helping the poor and the poorer localities. He 


took a close in the Grassmarket, gutted it, cleaned it 
thoroughly, and repaired it, in no expensive manner, but 
in such a way as to #fford poate rs > housing for the | 
poor. This close,—the Warden’s Close, No. 139,—has | 
thus been reclaimed, It is placed under such supervision | 
that the inhabitants are taught cleanliness; and should a 
new comer not be susceptible of the lesson, after patient 
trial, he quickly leaves. To this hour, the close in ques- 
tion stands out an oasis amidst the wretchedness and filth 
that are to be met with in the other closes of that well- 
known locality.” 

An interesting question connected with the 
distribution of the population of Edinbugh, is 
the heights above the sea-level at which the 
inhabitants are found grouped in the largest 
numbers, and the effect of elevation on disease, 
whether sporadic or epidemic. There are re- 
markable inequalities in the ground on which 
Edinburgh is built; and, in a table given by Dr. 
Littlejohn, the whole of the population within | 
the Parliamentary boundary, numbering 168,121 
persons, has been arrayed in successive elevations 
from 50 ft. upto 450 ft., according to theirresidence. | 
In parallel columns the mortality for the year | 
has been distributed in a similar manner, as also | 
that caused by fever and diphtheria during 1863, | 
and two epidemics of fever and cholera, along | 
with the calculated results per 1,000. This! 
general table, it appears, was constructed at a | 
considerable expense of time and trouble. Each | 
district was taken separately, and a similar plan | 
was followed in the enumeration and calculation. 
From the nineteen separate tables thus prepared, 
the one given was arranged. From this table, 
it appears that as we proceed from a lower to a 
higher elevation, there is a regular diminution 
in the death-rate of 1863, and also in the rate 
of cases per 1,000 of the population affected in 
the great epidemics of fever and cholera. The 
character and respectability of the population 
vary, however, with the height at which they 
live, and there is a marked difference in this 
respect between that portion of the Cowgate in- 
cluded in the district of St. Giles, lying at a 
comparatively low level, and the higher localities 
of the High-street, Castle-hill, and the Castle, 
where the inhabitants live in greater comfort, 
and enjoy life under better hygienic conditions. 

The cesspool nuisance in Edinburgh has be- 
come so clamant as to demand a thorough 
remedy. In reference to this system, Dr. Little- 
john says :— 

“ From one of its worst effects,—viz., the contamina- 
tion of water for domestic use, from the soaking of the 





soil,—we are luckily preserved. We have no private wells 


into which the drainage from our defective cesspools can 
escape, to contaminate, in the most insidious manner, 
the water,—even communicating to it an attractive 
sparkle, but at the same time poisoning the system, which 
never becomes habituated to its use. 

Builders and architects, however, still uphold the neces- 
sity of cesspools, even in crowded cities; but their rea- 
— is, in my opinion, fallacious. That the system 
should find favour amongst smaller tradesmen is not to be 
wondered at. The cesspool demands planning and mate- 
rial, in addition to the skilled labour required for its 
construction. The laying of s few tubular drains, with a 
direct communication with the main sewer, is compara- 
tively a cheap operation.” 


The irrigated meadows in which the sewage 


is made use of are regarded in the report as a) 


source of disease. 


“ When spread over the land, the sewage quickly dis- 
appears ; and this part of the process, unless the weather 
be warm, is attended with little inconvenience. But if 
the privilege be claimed of monopolizing the sewage of a 
city like Edinburgh, it is surely incumbent upon proprie- 
tors to diminish, by every means in their power, the evils 
attendant upon irrigation, especially when carried on in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a dense population ; for 
Edinburgh, from its situation, is peculiarly exposed to 
suffer from the effects of the emanations from these mea- 
dows. The easterly are our most prevailing winds, 
which pass across these meadows before they sweep over 
the New and the more elevated portions of the Old Town. 
And it has been plausibly conjectured that the insalubrity 
of these winds depends largely on this contamination. But, 


at any rate, a city surrounded by swamps cannot be re- | 
garded as in a sound sanitary condition; and it is ct as | 
y, 


probable that a great part of the mortality of the Ab 


| and some of the poorer districts of the Old Town, is, in 


eat measure, owing to the unhealthy character of these 
reezes, which blow so continuously during many months. 
It is difficult otherwise to account for the high death-rate 
of the district of the Abbey, in which there is little over- 
crowding, and where only a small proportion of the popu- 


lation can be said to belong to the poorest class,” | 


Dust and solid refuse are removed from the 


an income of 7,0001. a year from this source. The 
system adopted was described by Dr. Littlejohn 


‘in a paper “On the Cleansing Operations in 
| Edinburgh as compared with other Towns,” 


which was read before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation in 1863. The author of the paper recom- 
mends the system for adoption in other towns. 


trading in London, Paris, &c., gave promise of 
a speedy execution of the project, and in 1859 4 
competition amongst architects was advertised, 
But the Academy of Arts at Munich, to whom 
the awarding of the decision was referred, re. 
ported unfavourably of all the plans submitted. 
Then Professor Lange, of Munich, sent in a 
plan not based upon the “instructions,” but 
on his own experience and independent ideas, 
This plan was approved of, but still delays took 
place, chiefly on account of the question of site, 
Then came the revolution and the flight of King 
| Otho, and the whole scheme seemed utter! 

abandoned, when, on the 24th of February, 1865, 
'came a decree ordering the commencement of 
the Museum forthwith, granting a site on a hill 
_known as that of St. Athanasius, and ratifying 
| the approval of Prof. Lange’s plans. The build. 
ing, which is partly three stories high, is nearly 
/#quare on plan, each side measuring about 300 ft. 
|The ground-floor, which contains sculpture, ia 
/entered from a peristyle, running along the 
entire chief front ; and the arrangement of the 
various objects exhibited is such, that the 
visitor, by turning to the left on entering, can 
| pass successively through the different “‘ periods.” 
These are the heroic period; next, that of 
| Phidias and Praxiteles; then the Macedonian; 
the Roman; and, lastly, the Byzantine periods, 
Side-rooms contain the casts of such works as 
are possessed by foreign museums. The centre 
| is occupied by the grand staircase, having a large 
'glass-covered court, about 100 ft. square, on 





| 





'each side. The first-floor is divided into smaller 


‘rooms and cabinets, to contain collections of 
houses twice a day, and the corporation derive | 


coins, vases, ornaments, weapons, &c. The 


/central portion only is to be carried up to a 


second floor, and is intended to receive an arch- 
wological library. There are also various offices, 
store-rooms, unpacking-rooms, and work-rooms, 
where restorations, &c., can be effected. 





In Edinburgh, it is a matter of comparative | 


‘necessity, from the prevalence of the “ flat” 


system of dwellings, and the want of space for 
dust-bins. 
The following are the suggestions offered in 


| the Report for the sanitary improvement of the 
| city :— 


“Ist. The satisfactory paving and draining of 
the closes. 

2nd. The improvement of the house accom- 
modation of the poor, by insisting on the intro- 


| duction of water and gas, the cleansing of) 


common stairs, and the performance of necessary 
repairs. 

3rd. The diminution of overcrowding of the 
population, by limiting the number of persons 
in each apartment, by lowering the houses in 
height, and by removing all tenements in a 
ruinous condition. 

4th. The opening up of the worst localities by | 
the widening of such contracted thoroughfares 
as the Cowgate and St. Mary’s Wynd, and by 


| the formation of new streets, which should pass 


at right angles to the long and unwieldy closes, 


/and give increased facilities for their thorough 
|cleansing. Such new communications would also 


afford sites for improved dwellings for the poor 
where they are most required, and would form 
an era in the sanitary history of Edinburgh.” 








PROPOSED MUSEUM IN ATHENS. 


Tae want of an archwological museum has | 
long been felt in a city and neighbourhood where | 
every inch of ground is of historical interest, and | 
where scarcely a trench can be dug, or the soil | 
of a garden turned, without bringing to light | 
some remnant of ancient Greece. The Archxo- 
logical Society of Athens, now some twenty 
years in existence, has done much in preserving | 
and clearing the Acropolis, the Temple of Theseus, | 
and other monuments, of the rubbish and ruins | 
caused by the war against the Turks, and have 
set up in their proper and original positions 
many objects found amid the débris. But many 
things of extreme interest and of great antiquity 
have from time to time been found to which no 
such places could with propriety be assigned, 
and here the want of a museum was chiefly felt. 
Mr. Bernardaki, a rich Greek merchant, residing 
at St. Petersburg, was the first to take an active 
step in the matter, by offering the sum of 
200,000 francs to begin with, promising a like 
sum if the building were actually commenced. 
This handsome donation, together with sub- 
scriptions expected from others residing and 





WATER COLOUR SOCIETY’S SKETCHES. 


Tue Winter Exhibition of “Sketches and 
Studies” by the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours consists of 416 specimens, and includes, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, many charming 
works. We might especially name some by 
Jobn Gilbert (34), E. Duncan, J. Nash (a series 
from Canterbury), F. W. Topham, E. Lundgren 
(65 and 363), Carl Haag, Josh. J. Jenkins (some 
charming landscapes), G. H. Andrews (114), 
Brittan Willis (really “ sketches”), Jas. Holland 
(with the same note), S. P. Jackson, F. Tayler, 
F. F. Shields (“ The Orphans”), Birket Foster, 
and G. P. Boyce. Some of Mr. Burne Jones's 
heads have much beauty as sketches. 

Many of the works exhibited are neither one 


| thing nor the other: they are not sketches; and 


they are incomplete drawings, not so good as the 
artist could make them, prepared purposely for 
this second opportunity for sale. And herein 
lies the danger of the scheme. The public, 
nevertheless, enjoy it. 





| THE LATE MR. T. J. PETTIGREW, F.R.8. 


WirH unfeigned sorrow we record the death of 
Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, which took place at his 
residence, in Onslow-crescent, Brompton, on the 


| 23rd ult., after a long and painful illness, during 


which he had been attended in a singularly 
exemplary manner by his daughters, Lady Dillon 
and Miss Pettigrew. Mr. Pettigrew was born on 
the 28th of October, 1791, so that he was in his 
75th year, and had passed a most active and 
industrious life. Of late years he had devoted 
himself mainly to archwology, and had been most 
heard of in connexion with the British Archz- 
ological Association, of which he was the moving 
spirit. The “ Bibliotheca Suseexiana,” pub- 
lished in 1827 and 1839, “the Medical Portrait 
Gallery,” completed in 1840, and his history of 
Egyptian Mummies, are amongst his earlier and 
most esteemed works. We may find an oppor- 
tunity to give an account of his career as an 
archzologist. We lament him personally as 5 
friend. 








Waterworks ror Suorenam,. — Surveys are 
being made for the purpose of supplying Shore- 
ham with water by acompany. The supply 38 
to be derived from a spring near the town, which, 
it is said, will yield a million gallons a day. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 
IN 1866. 


Sir,—Lord Derby’s proposed National Portrait | 
Exhibition at South Kensington —that is, in| 
London—in the season of 1866, is now happily 
an accepted fact, and the world is quiet. Arms 
are inimical to Art. The Exhibition will un- 
questionably open under the auspices of her 
Majesty’s Committee of Council on Education— 
the direction, control, and presidentship of the 
Earl of Derby; and in better hands it could 
not be, for full guidance to success, than in 
those of Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, Earl 
of Derby, K.G., counsellor to King William and 
Queen Victoria—a great orator and a “noble 
author,” in a sense beyond Walpole’s aristocratic 
interpretation of a questionable title. 

The exhibition is based, we are told, upon 
suggestions made by Lord Derby in a letter 
dated so recently as the 6th of May last. As 
the words of the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford run direct to the point, I ask permission 
to reproduce them :— 

** T have long thought that a National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion, chronologically arranged, might not only possess 
great historical interest by bringing together portraits of 
all the most eminent pay ir of their respective 
eras, but might also serve to illustrate the progress and 
condition, at various periods, of British art. My idea, 
therefore, would be to admit either portraits of eminent 
men, though by inferior or unknown artists, or portraits 
by eminent artists, though of obscure or unknown indivi- 
duals. I have, of course, no means of knowing or esti- 
mating the number of such portraits which may exist in 
the country, but I am persuaded that, exclusive of the 
large collections in many great houses, there are very 
many seattered about, by ones, and twos, and threes, in 
private families, the owners of which, though they could 
not be persuaded to part with them, would willingly spare 
them for a few months for a public object.” 


Of this there cannot be a doubt. “ On, Stanley, 
on,’ continues thus, and still direct to the 
point :— 

‘The question of one, twe, or three exhibitions in 
consecutive years would, I apprehend, be mainly decided 
by the result of future inquiries ag to the probable num- 
ber of pictures which could be obtained, and the space 
which could be found for their exhibition. But whether 
the period over which exhibitions (if more than one) 
aoda range, be longer or shorter, the point on which I 
should set the greatest value, in an historical if not an 
artistic point of view, would be the strict maintenance 
of the chronological series. 

I shall be very happy if any suggestion of mine should 
lead the Committee of Council to take up seriously and 
carry out, with such alterations of detail as experience 
might suggest, a scheme which, I think, could hardly 
fail of being generally interesting, and I should have 
much pleasure in placing temporarily at their disposal 
any portraits from my collection at Knowsley which they 
might think suitable for their purpose.” 

Lord Derby’s sensible lecter determined the 
Committee of Council on Education that the 
exhibition should take place. A committee of 
some 150 noblemen and gentlemen were at once 
named, and Mr. Samuel Redgrave, ‘to whose 
valuable labours the successful formation of the 
collection of British miniatures is chiefly due,” 
was requested to take “ special charge of direct- 
ing the exhibition.” 

In many ways Mr. Redgrave’s appointment is 
extremely satisfactory. He has, however, a 
heavy though a pleasant labour before him, and 
not much time to know in full what he should 
ask for, what he can get,—how to remove, how 
to hang, and how to catalogue. I know by bitter 
experience at Manchester—for my proposition 
(and it was mine alone, as Mr. Deane well knows) 
of a British Portrait Gallery in the Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition of 1857 in that Lancashire 
city was not taken up by the cotton lords in the 
same historical spirit that the lord of ‘‘ Knowsley 
Hall, near Prescot, in Lancashire,’ and the 
fourteenth earl of his house, has “long” viewed 
it, and has now given to it in the “ imprimatur 
of his illustrious name. But a better testimony 
(Lord Derby will possibly pardon me) to the 
interest sure to be felt in the National Portrait 
Exhibition that is to be, may be found in an 


inedited letter from Sir Walter Scott to Mr. | 


Harding, of the firm of Harding & Lepard, the 
publishers of “ Lodge’s Portraits.” 


** Abbotsford, 25th March, 1828, 
Sir,—I am obliged by your letter, requesting that I 
would express to you my sentiments respecting Mr. 
Lodge’s splendid work, consisting of the portraits of the 
most celebrated persons of English history, accompanied 
with memoirs of their lives, was at first disposed to 
decline offering any opinion on the subject; not because 
I had the slightest doubt in my own mind concerning the 
high value of the work, but because, in expressing senti- 
ments, I might be exposed to censure, as if attaching to 
my own judgment more importance than it could deserve. 
Mr. Lodge’s work is, however, one of such vast conse- 
quence, that a person attached, as I have been for many 
years, to the study of history and antiquities, may, I 
think, in a case of this rare and peculiar ind, be justly 
blamed for refusing his opinion, if required, concerning 
a publication of such value and importance. _ 
r. Lodge’s talents as an historian and antiquary are 


well known to the public, by his admirable collection of | 


| British History,’ a book which I have very frequently 
| consulted; and have almost always succeeded in finding, 
| not only the information pede 9 


| facts which are the rarest and most interesting, and pre- 


| concise manner, 


| sailed up the Seine to Paris. 


ancient letters and documents, entitled ‘Illustrations of 


but collected a great 
deal more as I went in search of it. The present work 
presents the same talents and industry, the same patient 
powers of collecting information from the most obscure 
and hidden sources, and the same talent for selecting the 


senting them to the general reader in a luminous and 


It is impossible for me to conceive a work which ought 
to be more interesting to the present age than that which 
exhibits before our eyes our ‘ fathers as they lived,’ ac- 
companied with such memorials of their lives and charac- 
ters as enable us to compare their persons and coun- 
tenances with their sentiments and actions. 

I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the 
work in respect to art; my opinion on that subject is 
literally worth nothing in addition to that of the nu- 
merous judges of paramount authority which have already 
admitted its high merits. But I may presume to say, 
that this valuable and extended series of portraits of the 
illustrious dead affords to every private gentleman, at a | 
moderate expense, the interest attached to a large gallery 
of British portraits, on a plan more extensive than any 
collection which exists, pat at the same time the essence 
of a curious library of historical, bibliographical, and 
antiquarian works, It is a Work which, in regard to 
England, might deserve the noble motto, rendered with 
such dignity by Dryden,— 





‘ From hence the line of Alban fathers come 
And the long glories of majestic Rome.’ 


I will enlarge no more on the topic, because I am certain 
that it requires not the voice of an obscure individual to 
point out to the British public the merits of a collection 
which at once satisfies the imagination and the under- 
standing, showing us by the pencil how the most dis- 
tinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dressed ; 
and informs us by the pen, how they thought, acted, lived, 
and died. I should in any other case have declined 
expressing an opirion in this public, and almost intrusive 
manner ; but I feel that when called upon to bear evi- 
dence in such a cause, it would be unmanly to decline 
appearing in court, although expressing an opinion to 
which, however just, my name can add but little weight. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Water Scort.” 

SirWalter’s letter contains a noble testimony 
to the value of Norroy Herald’s work. Nor, I will 
here remark, should the accompanying Memoirs 
be overlooked. They are written with accuracy, 
animation, and grace. Lord Derby’s national 
portrait biographer might take a lesson from 
them. 

Wishing heartily well to the coming Portrait 
Exhibition, I have thought that, through your 
columns, I might, from time to time, point out 
places but too little known, where good por- 
traits are, and possibly are to be had on loan, 
and—on Lord Derby’s terms. In the county 
in which I now live,—pleasant Lord-High- 
Chancellor-Parked Hertfordshire,—we are rich 
almost to excess, ir national portraits. Witness 
Hatfield, Gorhambury, and Cassiobury; Lord 
Clarendon’s, at The Grove; Lord Cowper's, at 
Panshanger; the late Lord Palmerston’s, at 
Brockett; and Mr. Baker’s, at Bayfordbury. 
Middlesex alone (we will not except Berkshire, 
with its Windsor) can surpass in portrait trea- 
sures uncitied Hertfordshire.* 

Finally, I should like to know on what prin- 
ciple of selection or rejection Lord Derby and 
his fellow-committeemen propose to proceed. I 
have a longing to see Jane Shore and Nell 
Gwyn; Perkin Warbeck, Guy Fawkes, John 
Felton, and Titus Oates; Peg Nicholson, John 
Bellingham, and Arthur Thistlewood ; and with 
the questionable hero of the political Cato-street 
conspiracy I would stop. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 





IRON SHIP BUILDING.+ 


Tue first iron-built vessel was probably a 
canal-boat about the beginning of the present 
century. There were such in Staffordshire in 
1812 and 1813; and from that time to the pre- 
sent iron boats have been successfully employed 
on canals. The first sea-going iron vessel was 
the Aaron Manby, which was built by the} 
Horsley Company and sent to London in sections, | 
reconstructed in one of the docks, and navigated | 
across the British Channel to Havre, whence it 
The late Admiral 
Napier had the distinguished honour of navigat- | 
ing this first iron sea-goer across the Channel. | 
In 1830-1 Mr. Fairbairn was employed in| 
improving iron canal boats ; and about the same | 
time an iron vessel, the Manchester, 84 ft. long | 


through the locks of the Mersey and Irwell 
Navigation to Liverpool, whence it sailed by sea 
to Greenock. This is believed to have been the 
second iron vessel intended to take a sea voyage ; 
but a light iron boat, the Lord Dundas, performed 
the same voyage in 1830. The Manchester was 
employed as a coaster in carrying goods and 
passengers between Port Dundas, Grangemouth, 
and Dundee. About the same date, 1830-1, or 
shortly after, Messrs. Laird built the Alburka, 
a small iron vessel, which was taken out to Africa 


with the Landers and Mr. Macgregor Laird, for 
the exploration of the Niger. 


‘The strength and sailing qualities of the whole of 
these vessels,” says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘‘were confirmatory 
of the great superiority of iron over wood as a material 
for ship-building ; and we have only to refer to the ex- 
tensive use and enormous increase that have taken place 
in its application, not only in this country, but in every 
maritime state of the globe, to be convinced of the 
soundness of the principle, and the great superiority of 
the iron ship.” 

Great improvements have been of laie years 
made in the construction of iron ships, and in 
these improvements Mr. Fairbairn took a pro- 
minent part. He removed this department of 
his Manchester establishment to Millwall, near 
London, where he built upwards of a hundred 
iron vessels, some of them above 2,000 tons 
burthen, but he afterwards personally retired 
from the business. Since then, as he remarks, 

‘* Great and varied improvements have taken place in 
the construction of iron ships, and it has been clearly 
shown that vessels of large tonnage and great magnitude 
may be safely constructed of iron. For the extent to 
which this application has been carried we are indebted 
to the late Mr. Brunel, Mr. Scott Russell, of London ; 
Messrs. Laird & Co., Mr. Vernon, of Liverpool; Mr 
Robert Napier, and several other eminent builders, of 
Glasgow. Tothe Clyde builders may be referred some 
of our most important constructions, and there is pro- 


bably no part of the United Kingdom where greater 
energy and enterprise in this branch of industry is dis- 
played,” 


Notwithstanding that thirty years’ practice in 
iron ship building must have improved the prin- 
ciple of construction, numbers of vessels have 
been built and are now building of inferior 
material as well as defective in principle, thus 
impairing their security and rendering them 
unfit for service on the open sea. Much has yet 
to be done to rectify these mistakes, to raise the 
character of the iron ship-builder, and ultimately 
to establish in the public mind perfect security 
in the strength of vessels of this description. 

With regard to ships of war, as Dr. Fairbairn, 
in his treatise “ On Iron Manufacture’”’ remarks, 
“The future destiny of nations seems to be 
involved in the consideration of iron, and its 
application to an entirely new system of con- 
struction in vessels of war, calculated to unite 
with equal facility the powers of attack and 
defence.’ To combine this force and power of 
resistance in one construction, is a desideratum 
not yet attained ; but every effort is now being 
made by the Government of this and other 
maritime nations, to approximate as nearly as 
possible in the construction of ships of war to 
that desirable object. 

The work under notice treats mainly of the 
history and progress of iron ship-building as 
comprised in a series of experimental researches 
on the laws of strain; the strengths, forms, and 
other conditions of the material ; and an inquiry 


| into the present and prospective state of the 


navy, including the experimental results on the 
resisting power of armour-plates and shot at 
high velocities. The results of his analysis of 
experiments on the strength and other proper- 
ties of plates, angle-iron, &c., are chiefly taken 
from his own experiments, published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,’ part ii. (1850), 
p. 677, and ‘of which an account has already 
been given in our columns, as well as of those 
of the late Professor Hodgkinson, to whom Dr. 


| Fairbairn also acknowledges his obligations in 


the work under notice. These experiments em- 


| brace almost every known mechanical property 


of iron ;* and the knowledge thus obtained has 
furnished data for the construction of ships, and 
other structures employed in the useful and 
industrial arts. The ultimate powers of resist- 
ance of iron to tension, compression, torsion, 
&c., are taken from the same source. 

The jointing of iron plates, and the form of 
joints required in ship-building, is another im- 


and 14 ft. beam, with recessed paddles on the | portant question. The author has endeavoured 
stern, was built in Manchester and navigated | to show what kind of riveted joint is requisite 





are both acreless and houseless in Hertfordshire. The 
Duke of Marlborough, as Baron Sandridge, has property 


in Hertfordshire, but no house in the county in which he | 


resides. ern ; ; 

+ ‘Treatise on Iron Ship-building; its History and 
Progress.” By William Fairbairn, C.E., LL.D., &e. 
London; Longmans & Co. 1865. 


in order to attain the maximum powers of re- 


* The Marquis of Hertford and the Duke of St. Alban’s | sistance in the longitudinal and transverse 


A single defective joint may endanger 


joints. 





* Mr. Kirkaldy published, a few years since, a detailed 


| series of experiments on iron and steel, in which will be 


found much useful information on the strengths and other 
| properties of these materials. 
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the safety of a ship; how much greater, 
therefore, must be the danger if the principle 
throughout be unsound, and the whole of the 
joints of an imperfect character! 

Tt has been found that the union of plates by 
riveting is far stronger and more endurable than 
by bolts, as the rivets are generally put in hot 
and then hammered, or, what is decidedly pre- | 
ferable, compressed by the riveting machine into 
the holes prepared for their reception. A good | 
rivet requires a head on each side, the same as | 
a bolt and nut; but there is this difference,— 
that the rivet becomes, when carefully inserted, 
part and parcel of the plate; and, when they 
are duly proportioned as to size and number, 
become equal in strength to the plate itself, | 
minus the parts punched out for the rivets. It 
is therefore desirable, in every case where plates 
have to be joined, that they should be united by 
rivets. 


On this subject the author says,— 


“Inthe pursuit of the foregoing inquiry I was natu- 
rally led to the consideration of the best proportions and 
best forms of riveting plates together. I investigated 
this subject with great care; and, from my own personal 
knowledge and that of others, have collected a number of 
practical facts, such as long experience alone could fur- 
nish. From these data I have been enabled to complete 
the following table, which for practical use will be found 
highly valuable in proportioning the distances and 
strength of rivets in joints requiring to be steam or water 
tight :— 


really unsinkable ship; and there is a reason 
for the adoption of such a system in iron ships 
which Dr. Fairbairn might have also urged,— 
namely, that such ships do not float for any 
time when seriously damaged below water-mark, 
as wooden ships frequently do; but sink precipi- 
tately, to the far more serious loss of lives and 
property. 

In shielding our ships of war from the effects 
of an enemy’s shot, the author confesses that,— 
taking into account the progressive improve- 
ments in the power of guns, which have kept 
pace with the increased resistance of plates,— 
we are now, as nearly as possible, in the same 
relative position as the navies of this and other 
countries were fifty years ago; and, as it appears 


that we cannot cover and protect the whole of a | 


ship with a sufficient thickness of plates, the 


next best thing to do is to take our chance, and | 


let the shot go right through. This, under cer- 
tain conditions, he has recommended to be done; 
but with a saving clanse, that the vessel should 
be protected by a line of thick armour-plating 
above and below the average line of flotation, 
and that exclusively for the safety of the ship. 


Although Dr. Fairbairn regards iron, from its | 
superior tenacity and susceptibility of being | 
down at Aberdeen at a lower cost than either 


worked, as decidedly preferable to any other 
material with which we are acquainted for the 
construction of ships, he is of opinion that duc- 


Tolle exhiliting the strongest Forma and best Proportions of Riveted Joints, as deduced from the Erperiments 
and actual Practice. 


Distance of 


Quantity of 











Thickness of Diameter of Length of Stuctn teem Lap in single Quantit of Lap 
Plates in Rivets Rivets ' : ; in double-riveted 
Inche » Inch in Inches, CentretoCentre, Joints Joints in Inches 
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, 45, 6, 5, &e., in the preceding table 
pliers for the diameter, length, and distance of 


are muit 


rivets, also for the quantity of lap allowed for the single 
and d le joints. These multipliers may be considered 
as proportionals of the thicknesses of the plates to the 


liameter, length, distance of rivets, &c. For example, 
se we take | plates, and require the proportionate 
f the strongest form of joint, it will be— 
2 750 diameter of rivet, } in. 
i} 1688 length of rivet, 1{ in. 
6 1°875 distance between rivets, 17 in. 
2°063 quantity of lap, 2 in. 
3°438 quantity of lap for double- 
riveted joint, 3% in. 
‘75, 168, 1°87, 2°06, and 3°43 are therefore the propor- 
t ule quantities necessary to form the strongest steam 
or water tight joints on plates three-eighths of an inch 


3 


the construction of iron ships, Dr. Fair- 


bairn strongly urges the advantages of the 


cellular system as first exhibited in the construc- 
tion of the Britannia and Conway tubular 
bridges, and more recently in her Majesty’s ship 
Bellerophon. This system, together with a 


double bottom, renders a ship so constructed a 


tile steel of uniform quality will entirely super- 
sede the use of that material. 

‘* We are of opinion,” he says, “ that steel must eventu- 
ally supplant the present manufacture of iron, establish- 
ing in its place a very superior quality of material, which, 
applied to ~~ boilers, bridges, and other similar con- 
structions, will give nearly double the strength with the 
same weight of material.” 

As the complete iron-clad ship is a ponderous 
and sluggish mover, as well as a plunger at sea, 
the Admiralty, it seems, intend to try the prin- 
ciple of a modified system of protection, by a 
narrow belt of thick armour-plating above and 
below the water-line, so as not to embarrass or 
retard the speed of the ship; and with that 
view they intend building four swift vessels, 


| with heavy armaments,—not armour-plated, but 


trusting entirely to their speed; or, as Lord 
Clarence calls them, an “improved class of 


_Alabamas, calculated to outstrip every other | 
| description of vessel carrying the same number 
| and weight of guns.” 





THE KEMNAY GRANITE QUARRIES. 


Anovut sixteen miles north of Aberdeen, and 
on the immediate line of the Great North of 


Scotland Railway, stands the village of Kemnay, | 


famous for its granite quarries. Kemnay enjoys 
a delightful situation on the slope of the valley 
of the River Don, which murmurs quietly and 
dreamily at its foot. Overlooking the river 
towards the north, you have Bennochie, rising 
majestically to a height of 1,440 ft., and in- 
closing a landscape which might have charmed 
the sonl of Clande or Turner. Little more than 
half-a-dozen years’ ago, Kemnay was a rnde, 
insignificant hamlet, containing only a few scat- 
tered cottages, and a purely agricultural popu- 
lation. Its post-town was Kintore, four miles 
distant, and, we believe, it could boast of neither 
a grocer, a baker, nor a butcher’s shop. To quote 
a common Scottish saying, ‘There was really 
nothing doing in the place.” It must indeed 
have been a stagnant locality, if we may credit 
the following anecdote which is related of it :— 
A tourist, struck with the woebegone aspect of 
the village, halted at the “smiddy” (black- 
smith’s shop), and put this question to the 
smith,—“ My good man, this is a confoundedly 
slow spot; do you ever by any chance see any- 
body here at all ie fg replied the rustic 
Vulcan, “it’s nae sae dull after a’. There was 
a horse an’ cart passed about an hour ago, and 


we had twa o’ them yesterday.” Now, however, 
Kemnay is one of the most flourishing, as it is 
one of the most picturesque, villages in Aber- 
deenshire. Not only can it boast of having its 
baker, its grocer, its butcher, and its post- 
master, it may be said to have reached the 
period of ease and luxury, if the presence of a 
doctor, a chemist, a watchmaker, a station- 
master, and a village librarian within its borders, 
may warrant the term. Indeed, the ambition 
of the inhabitants will be satisfied with nothing 
short of streets, which, we are told, already 
exist on paper. The first thing that strikes the 
visitor to Kemnay is its bran-new appearance. 
There is not an old erection to be seen,* much 
less a dilapidated one. The “auld clay big- 
gins” have all disappeared, and in their stead 
have sprung up, and are fast springing up, 
modern cottages of tasteful design, and semi- 
detached two-storied houses of commodious and 
substantial structure. It was satisfactory to 
learn, that many of the quarrymen of Kemnay 





* We except Kemnay House itself,—a grim old mansion, 
which has been the family residence of the Burnetts of 
Kemnay for three or four centuries. The grounds sur- 
rounding the house appeared to us to be in a ve 
neglected state; but the front approach to the mansion 
lies through a magnificent avenue of elm trees, 


_ “ whose boughs are moss’d with age, 
** And high tops bald with dry antiquity.” 


This is said be one of the finest avenues in Scotland. 








are taking advantage of the immense facilitjos 
which the district offers for building, with the 
best possible maferial at the lowest possible 
price, and are building their own houses, The 
house accommodation is at present infinitely 
insufficient for the requirements of the place, 
numbers of the workmen having to walk several 
miles to their homes ; but as every inducement 
is held out to the men, by Mr. Fyfe, their em. 
ployer, as well as by the proprietor, to build, this 
inconvenience is only temporary. The houses, 
which are, of course, built of granite, present a 
remarkably fresh and cheery appearance, each 
with its white “ harled” walls, blue-tiled roof. 
and small garden plat. 

All these changes, as we have said, have taken 
place during the last six years, »nd are due to 
the opening of the quarries in the neighbour- 
hood.* The principal quarries in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen were, until recently, the Rubislaw and 
the Dancing Cairns. Both, however, are now 
pretty well exhausted ; and the Kemnay Quarries 
may be considered amongst the largest and most 
important of the Aberdeen granite quarries. 
They have this other important advantage, that 
while the stone found here is equal in grain and 
durability to any other granite, it can be laid 


the Rubislaw or the Dancing Cairns stone, 
though the latter place is but four miles, and the 
former only two miles from the Granite City. 
This is owing, we believe, to the very favourable 


‘terms on which the quarries have been ieased. 


The quarries are situated on an elevation known 
as Paradise Hill, about half a mile north of the 
village, and occupy several acres of ground. At 
present they employ two hundred men as quar- 
riers and masons, but this number will be 
increased as the works progress. The hill has 
been opened in two separate places, forming a 
larger and asmaller quarry. The one has 40 ft. 
of a working face, the other 70 ft. These 
cuttings are being worked into one another, and 
will ultimately have a working face of 100 ft. 
There are five steam cranes continually in opera- 
tion, each capable of lifting ten tons weight ; 
and it may be mentioned as a proof of the quality 
of the rock here, that blocks of granite, measur- 
ing 30 ft. in length, and weighing 100 tons, are 
occasionally met with. Twelve hundred tons of 
granite, principally for the London market, leave 
the quarries every month. The stones consist 
of curb and paving stones, and building stones. 
We were informed that at this and other quarries 
in the district, as many as 700 hands are regu- 
larly employed in making stones for the streets 
of London alone. We were also shown a number 
of beautifully finished pieces of coping and pillar 
work, intended for the balustrade of the Thames 
Embankment. It may be added that Mr. Fyfe 
has expended many thousands of pounds on his 
machinery and plant, which seem to be in ex- 


' cellent condition, and that the supply of stone 


can be exhausted only by future generations. 
We cannot take our leave of the pleasant little 


| village of Kemnay, without remarking that it is 
|@ singular exception to every other village of 


similar size in Scotland, inasmuch as it con- 
tains neither inn nor public-house. “ Whiskey, 
whiskey everywhere, and not a drop to drink” 
at Kemnay. When we consider the general 
character of the class which forms the staple of 
its population, as well as the nature of their oc- 
cupation, the circumstance is indeed a singular 
one. Thirsty souls, who may be inclined to 
fuddle, must go four or five miles to find the 
waiter; and it might be questioned if even a 
Scoteman’s proverbial preference for a dram be 
sufficiently ardent to induce him to undertake 
such a journey for such an object. But be this 
as it may, so far as we could learn, a fondness 
for “ Kissing the Baby,” as the Americans say, 
is far from being a “ national vice” in Kemnay. 
The quarrymen, as a class, are as sober as they 
are industrious. If they be not all teetotallers— 
which it would probably be too much to assert— 





* Kemnay has undergone changes in more directions 
than one, The new Established Church is a very fair edi- 
fice, as country churches go in Scotland, The former 
building, however, for a long time was in a most wretched 
condition ; a fact which, perhaps, could not be better 
illustrated than by the following incident. The swallows, 
as in the days of the psalmist, ‘ therein had built their 
nests,” and were in the habit of making their entrance 
and exit through the roof. One Sunday the minister (the 
late Dr. Mitchell) was much annoyed by the snoring of # 
country fellow who had fallen asleep in a pew directly 
opposite to the pulpit ; his head had fallen back, and his 
open mouth was directed upwards. The annoyance had 


continued some time, when a swallow, in leaving its nest, 
loosened part of the clay, which dropped into the open 
mouth of the sleeper, who started up ‘wi’ a snocher, 
much to his own consternation and the congregation 5 
amusement, 
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they certainly must, like the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, carry their drink discreetly. However, we 
understand that the true cause of the absence of 
a public-house in the village is a disinclination 
on the part of the laird to sanction one. If those 
specially interested do not feel aggrieved, it is 
not for anybody else to quarrel with the arrange- 
ment; quite the reverse. All we shall say is, 
may Kemnay continue to flourish after her own 
fashion. 








NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR 
ABERDEEN. 


THREE or four years ago, in consequence of | 


the extremely unsatisfactory accommodation in 
the present court-houses of Aberdeen, they were 
examined by Mr. Matheson, of her Majesty’s 
Board of Works, and on his report the Commis- 
sioners of Supply resolved to have a new build- 
ing, and invited Mr. Mathews, Aberdeen; Mr. 
Smith, the architect of Balmoral Castle; and 
Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear to prepare competing 
designs. When these had been examined, the 
plans of Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear obtained the 
preference. Before steps were taken, however, 
for carrying out the building, a project was 
brought forward for erecting new municipal and 
county buildings, and it was proposed to take 
advantage of the necessity for new court-houses 
to erect a large public building which would 
contain accommodation for all these objects. 
This scheme being resolved upon, Messrs. Peddie 
& Kinnear were instructed to prepare designs. 
The site selected is the finest in the city, being 
at the east end of Union-street, having a front- 
age of 200 ft. to that leading thoroughfare, and 
of 115 ft. to Broad-street. The main object of 
the architects, in the external plan, seems to be 
to make the building resemble, in general cha- 
racter, the town-halls of Belgium and France, 
the style used being Gothic, but strongly im- 
pressed with the well-known characteristics of 
the old Scottish architecture, although generally 
it is of the French type. The building is treated 
severely in the details, in consideration of the 
granite material of which it is to be composed, 
but its great mass and extent, with the pictu- 
resque arrangement of the parts, will, it isthought, 
secure it against that flat and tame appearance 
which so much strikes one in the modern build- 
ings of Aberdeen. 

The most striking feature of the building will 
be an immense tower, 28 ft. square, standing at 
the angle of the building forming the intersec- 
tion of Union-street and Broad-street. The tower 
rises, without a break, to the height of 72 ft. 
At this height, four corbelled-out turrets at the 
angles rise to a height of 36 ft., where the mason- 
work of the building terminates. The turrets 
are surmounted by high-pointed conical roofs, 
lighter and more acute than is usual in old 
Scottish buildings. 
which these roofs spring, the roof of the tower 
tapers upwards to a height of 27 ft., from which 


altitude springs a lantern gablet, pierced with | 


double lights on each of its four sides, and 
having a high-pointed roof over it, terminating 
in a vane at the height of 190 ft. from the 
cround. The front towards Union-street, which 
terminates in the tower at the west end, termi- 


nates at the other end in the existing old tower | 


and gateway of the court-house, which it is in- 
tended, on account of its antiquity, to retain. 
The front to Union-street exhibits a line un- 
broken, except by projecting turrets which divide 
the length into three portions, of which the 
centre one is the larger. These 
supported on shafts rising from the ground, and 
extend to the line of the roof, where they finish 
in conical roofs. The portion of the building 
between them is appropriated to the great 
entrance to the building, on the ground-floor, 
and above it, to the great hall common to the 
town and county. This hall is 76 ft. long by 
iG ft. wide, and will be 48 ft. high, from the 
floor to the apex of the roof, which is to be of 
open Gothic timber-work. 
about 700 people. The frontage towards Broad- 
street is finished at each angle by a corbelled 
turret. The whole extent of the front to Union- 
street and Broad-street, with the exception of | 
the entrance-gateway and the great towers, 
presents an arcade formed of columns attached 
to the wall, and standing about 12 ft. apart. 
Above this, and forming the first floor of the 
building, is a long arcaded range of smaller 
arches, separated from each other by small 
piers, the arches being about 3 ft, in width. 
Except where the great hall is situated, the rest | 


From the same level from | 


turrets are | 


It will accommodate | 


of the frontage is divided into two stories, the 
lower one having square-headed windows of a 
plain character, and the upper having windows 
with arched heads. The hall is lighted by arch- 
headed windows equal in height to the two 
stories, the tops being filled with cusped tracery. 
The roof is relieved by a range of ornamental 
dormer-windows, corresponding in number to 
| windows below. Behind the building just de- 
scribed, there is the court-house proper, con- 
nected with the front building by a grand stair- 
case about 40 ft. square, leading in double flights 
| to the hall. ' 





| 


| dome is a cornice with groups of Cupids. 


provement upon the former building; and the 
decorations are very elegant and effective. The 
ceiling is formed into a circular dome, having ¢ 
rise of only 3 ft., and is divided into twelve 
panels, diminishing towards the centre, from 
which depends a large cut-glass chandelier; the 
coloured decoration consists of a blue ground, 
spangled with gilt stars; and surrounding the 
The 
spandrels formed by the junction of the dome 


| with the prosceniam are filled in with musical 


The east prison of Aberdeen stands | 


immediately behind the court-house, and there | 


will also be cells for prisoners in connexion with 
the new police office. 

The cost of the whole building, inclusive of 
the site, is estimated at 60,0001. The requisite 


Parliamentary notice has been given for powers | 


to acquire the property needed, and for powers 
also to raise the money required, by assessment. 





THE NEW THEATRE ROYAL, HULL. 


Tuis building is now rapidly approaching 
completion; its opening is fixed for Boxing- 
tight. The theatre stands upon the foundations 
of the old one, and will have its principal front 
in Humber-street. 
plete its exterior decorations this year, as the 
coming winter would interfere with the work. 
The front will be in the Italian style, with 
arched portico over the main entrance, above 
which is a saloon fronted by a balcony. The 
entire area to be occupied by the theatre, in- 
cluding auditorium and stage, is 101 ft. by 72 ft. ; 
this space, however, will be surrounded by stair- 
cases, retiring-rooms, shops, scene-room, work- 
shop, dressing-rooms, &c., forming a block of 
building 140 ft. by 72 ft. The theatre is ap- 
preached by five distinct entrances. The box- 
entrance is in Humber-street, with portico and 
vestibule, and stone staircase. The pit and 
upper box staircases are on either side of the 
box-entrance. The pit has two exit corridors 
into Humber-street, and one into Wellington- 
street at the back. All are paved with stone, 
and have stone steps. The stage and gallery 
entrances are in Wellington-street. The latter 
is of ample width, opening to a stone staircase, 
divided into short flights, with large square 
landings. The diameter of the circle is 25 ft., 
with a depth of 53 ft. from the proscenium wall 
to the back of the pit. The length of the stage 
is 43 ft., the width of the proscenium 27 ft. 
There is room above the stage to take up a 
whole scene if necessary, and equally good faci- 
lities for sinking in the cellar below. 





THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


THE new Theatre Royal, on the site of that 
which was burnt down a year ago, is now almost 
completed, and the lessee is to enter into occu- 
pation this month. 

The exterior does not possess the charac- 
teristics looked for in a building of this descrip- 
tion; it is tame and ineffective, though not 
devoid of a certain neatness in the principal 
elevation. 
has concentrated the whole architectural effect 
on the eastern fagade, towards Broughton-street, 


trophies, masks, &c. The front of the upper 
gallery is decorated with the acanthus and laure! ; 
that of the amphitheatre, which is ogee in section, 
is covered with a raised diaper, with acanthus- 
leaves superimposed, mingled with flowers, and 
is finished with a bold cable enrichment. At 
intervals groups of Cupids support crystal gase- 
liers. The box front has a rich scroll running 
round the centre of it, divided at intervals by 
circular panels having alto-relievo groups of 
Cupids, the remaining portion being a raised 
diaper similar to that on the amphitheatre. 


| Fixed to the lower edge of each of those galleries 


| to injury, and is the least tasteful of the 


It is not intended to com- | 


is an imitation fringe, which will be very liable 





.eCOra- 
tions. The prevailing colours used arc blue and 
gold, and the effect is rich and harmonious. 
There are no private boxes, except four in the 
proscerium; on the side of these, next the stage, 
is a pilaster ornamented in low relief; and on 


| either side of the boxes is a spiral column, round 
{which runs a band of laurel-leaves: life-size 


The architect, Mr. David Macgibbon, | 


leaving the side elevation towards Little King- | 
| street as a plain wall pierced here and there by a | 


few windows. 
| would have been to have made the angle at the 
| junction of those two streets the principal point of 
decoration, seeing that it is the most prominent 
part of the building as viewed from the broad 
expanse of Leith-walk. 
Broughton-street elevation is a portico, sup- 
ported by four pillars, of plain Italian character, 
which forms the entrance to the boxes; on 
either side of this are two small shops, and at 
either angle the entrance to the stalls and 
amphitheatre, the entrance to the galleries 
| being on the south side. The remaining decora- 
tions of the east elevation consist of pilasters, 
with decorated capitals, arched windows, and 


The better course to have followed | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
} 


The chief feature of the | 





four niches, in which it is proposed to place | 


allegorical statues of Tragedy, Comedy, Music, 


5? 


mezzanine windows and circular panels, in which 


Moliere, Goethe, and Scott. 
furnished with a cornice and balustrade. 
The interior arrangements are a great im- 


}and Dancing; above this is a frieze, pierced with | 


figcres on each side of the lower stage-boxes 
support the upper tier. The soffit of the pro- 
scenium is enriched with scroll-work, having the 
Royal arms in the centre. 

Precautions have been taken to guard against 
fire; an iron shutter is provided for shutting 
off the stage from the audience part of the 


house, and the different stairs are of stone. 





ROYAL INSTITU1E OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. z 


At the opening meeting of the session 1865—66, 
held at the rooms of the Institute, 212, Great 
Brunswick-street, on the 23rd ult., the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
Patroness—The Queen; Vice-Patron—His Ex- 
cellency Lord Wodehouse; President—Charles 
Lanyon, R.H.A.; Vice-Presidents—Jacob Owen, 
G. Wilkinson, Park Neville, C.E.; Council—Sir 
Thomas Deane, R.H.A., Sir John Benson, C.E., 
F. V. Clarendon, J. R. Carroll, J. M‘Curdy, J. J. 
M‘Carthy, R.H.A., W. G. Murray, R.H.A., G. C. 
Ashlin, E. H. Carson, W. F. Caldbeck ; Honorary 
Secretary—James H. Owen, M.A.; A 
Secretary—Charles H. Brien ; Treasurer—Sand- 
ham Symes; Auditors—W. Fogerty, Charles D. 
Astley. 

The hon. sec., Mr. J. H. Owen, then read the 
annual report of the Council. 

The routine business having been disposed of, 
Mr. Thomas Drew, fellow, said that at the first 
meeting of the class of architectural study, the 
proposed study for the evening would be an 
exercise in a design for a mortuary chapel or 
mausoleum, or a churchyard cross or lych gate. 
Some discussion ensued, in the course of which 
Mr. Charles Geoghegan and others expressed a 
doubt as to the propriety of begiuning a course 
of instruction with an exercise in design, and ad- 
vocated the study of free-hand drawing in pre- 
ference. In reply, it was urged that for a time 
at least the working of the Association would be 
of so experimental a character that an exercise 
in design in subjects admitting of so varied, and, 
at the same time, so elaborate or simple a treat- 
ment as those proposed, would be the most 
practicable way of making a beginning. 

Mr. Wilkinson expressed a wish to address to 
the Institute, on a future occasion, some prac- 
tical remarks on the soundness and durability of 
white fire-brick and other white bricks, an in- 
quiry into which was much called for, he con- 
ceived, in consequence of the extensive use which 
was being made of this material. He referred, 
as an instance of its successful application, to 
the spire recently erected at Castleknock 
Church. 


sistant 











IMPROVEMENTS IN GLascow.—The City Corpo- 


| ration of Glasgow intend applying to Parliament 
are to be placed medallions of Shakspeare, | 


The wall-head is | 


for powers to form no less than thirty-five streets, 
besides widening, altering, &c.,about ten or eleven 
more ; and to build, let, and sell houses for the 


| labouring classes, lay out public parks, &c. 
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A.A. Drinking-fountains on each story: the water 18] C.C. Closets on each story for men and for women ; and 
raised by steam-engine in the cellars. sink supplied with water, 
j B.B. Shafts for dust and refuse, communicating with | G.G. Communication from one building to the other. j 
| receptacles outside the building, 
j The view shows the two blocks already erected. The glazed roofs of the inner courts are seen above the other 
roofs. The low building at the side, of which part only is shown, contains the schools, | 
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| THE FAMILISTERY AT GUISE, NEAR ST. QUENTIN. 
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THE BUILDER. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THe ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening, the 24th ult., at the House, 
in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
R. W. Edis. Various gentlemen were elected 
members. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (honorary secretary) an- 
nounced that the committee had decided that 
the subject for competition for the annual prize 
accorded by Mr. Tite, M.P., should be the eleva- 
tion of a shop-front and house (not corner), to 


be five stories in height, and to be erected in ‘ 


street 40 ft. wide. 

The prize of 51. offered by the Architectural 
Union Co., and a prize of 31. offered by the 
Association, would be given for the best and 
second-best designs for a pair of dwelling-houses, 
the cost of which should not exceed 7001. 

The President’s prize of five guineas would 
be awarded for the best drawing of any public 
building, either in the United Kingdom or on) 
the Continent, of a date anterior to 1700, either 
Gothic or Classic. The drawings to be sent in 
between the Ist of March and 30th of September 
next. Some other prizes have been promised. 

The Chairman observed that the Association 
would have more prizes to give away in the 
current session than on any previous occasion 
since its formation, and that he hoped there 
would be a greater number of competitors than | 
ever, in order to show that the prizes were really 
appreciated by the members of the Association. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge then read the report of | 
the committee on the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation during the last (the twenty-third) session. 
It stated that 71 members had been admitted 
during the session, making the total number on 
the books 316. The attendance of members had 
also been more regular ; and the average number 
present at each meeting showed a satisfactory 
increase as compared with former years. 

The Chairman, referring to the voluntary 
examination class, expressed his opinion that it 
had not been as successful as was to be desired ; 
at the same time he hoped the members would 
not give it up, because they could not get all 
that they wished from the Institute. The Asso- 
ciation had done all it could to obtain for the 
younger members of the profession some recog- 
nition, in the shape of a certificate or diploma, 
of theirability to practise their profession ; but 
the circumstance that the examiners might be 
of opinion that the time had not yet arrived for 
conceding what was asked was no reason why 
they shouid not continue to meet for mutual 
instruction and advantage. They should re- 
member, that in preparing themselves for 
examination, they were not only labouring to 
qualify themselves for a diploma, but they were 
also working with the view of improving the 
status of the whole profession. For his own 
part, he believed that the diploma would sooner 
or later come, but they must wait until perhaps 
their numbers were greater and their influence 
wider. In the case of the doctors, they had 
asked for a diploma long enough; but when 
they became 500 strong, and went to the Crown, | 
and urged the absolute necessity of a diploma, | 
in order to keep out the quacks, they made so | 
strong a case that they got what they wanted. 
If the members of the Association would perse- 
vere in like manner, the probability was, that | 
the justice of their demand would also be} 
admitted and conceded. 

Mr. R. O. Harris urged the desirability of } 
giving a certificate, and ultimately a diploma. | 
He agreed with the chairman as to the desira- 
bility of continuing the voluntary examination 
class, as a valuable means of assisting those who 
proposed to present themselves to the Institute 
for examination. 

Mr. J. Lemon suggested whether it might not 
be desirable to do away with the voluntary 
examination class, and merge it in the class of 
design. He did not, however, give any notice of 
motion on the subject. 

Mr. T. R. Smith called attention to the library 
of the Association, expressing a hope that mem- 
bers would, when possible, present donations to 
it. He also suggested whether it might not be 
possible to make additions to it by the purchase 
of books out of the common fund. 

The report was then read and adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews presented the annual state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure, which showed 
that 1411. 17s. had been received, and 1311. 
2s. 4d. expended; and that the Association, so 
far from being in debt, as in former years, had a 


Some discussion ensued with reference to 
arrears of subscription, in the course of which a 
suggestion was made by Mr. Lemon, either that 
there should be an entrance fee, or that the 
annual subscription should be doubled. 

Mr. Ridge and others, however, objected to 
either alternative, and after a short debate the 
subject dropped, the feeling of the great majority 
of the meeting being against disturbing the pre- 
sent arrangement. 

Mr. Judge read the report from the class of 
design, which stated that the number of sketches 
submitted during the session was 135, contri- 
buted by thirty-one members. 
| Mr. C. H. F. Lewes read the report on the 

library, announcing that eighteen new sub- 
scribers had joined, and that the library had been 
open twenty-one evenings during the session. 

Mr. T. R. Smith read the report of the dele- 
gates from the Association to the Architectural 
Alliance, in which it was stated that the scale of 
charges, as sanctioned by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, had been generally recog- 
nised wherever the influence of the Alliance ex- 
tended ; and that, in the opinion of the delegates, 
much advantage had accrued from the annual 
meeting of representatives from the associated 
societies. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Smith stated that 
the diploma question had not been mooted at 
the meeting of delegates. 

Some formal business having been disposed 
of, the meeting adjourned.* 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THERE is nothing remarkable in the circum- | 


stance that the parties who have hitherto 


managed this adventure to so little purpose | 


should remonstrate against any interference 
with their prerogative of harmonious repose ; 
and this especially when they are disturbed in 
the very act of crowning each other with fresh 
honours. Neither is there any reason why the 
present controversy should be an exception to a 
certain universal rule—the weaker the defence, 
the more violent the indignation. I only regret 
that the champion of let-ill-alone should be a 
gentleman whose powers are worthy of a better 
cause, and who, I am sure, would agree with me 
in every particular were it not for a chivalrous 
feeling, which is, of course, honourable to him. 

But the question remains. It is a matter of 
business, and let us deal with it as men of business. 
Is it desirable, and if so is it possible, to establish 
amongst the annual art-exhibitions of London 
an Architectural Exhibition worthy of the name? 
There are some who hesitate to admit that it is 
desirable. 
possible. But there are many whose minds are 
fully satisfied on both points, and who differ 
only on the means to be adopted. This differ- 
ence now turns on one palpable pivot, namely, 
the precise policy which has hitherto been 
pursued. Some half a dozen persons, whose 
policy it is, are the defenders; I may say all the 
world else (except J. F.) are the assailants. 

First let as understand distinctly what is the 
acknowledged position of affairs. I quote from the 
“Report” published by way of invitation for the 
notable assembly of the 14th ultimo :— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding these favourable circumstances, the 
committee cannot conceal from themselves that the Ex- 
hibition has not of late years reeeived from the profession 
that amount of support to which they think it is entitled. 

It will be the business of the meeting to consider any 
proposition that may be made for increasing the attrac- 
tiveness or usefulness of the Exhibition, or for rendering 
it more worthy of the noble art which it professes to 
represent,” 

In plain words, the «dventure has failed ; and, | 
in order to put the acknowledgment of failure in | 
the most substantial form known in such cases, | 
we are told, that “ some change will probably be 
deemed indispensable, in consequence of the 
present secretaries having announced their in- 
tention of resigning.” 

Now there are three particulars which seem | 
to me to be essentials of success in such an| 
undertaking ;—No. 1, an adherence to constitu- 
tional principles of administration; No. 2, an) 
exalted, or at any rate unabased professional | 
aim ; No. 3, an executive composed of men who | 
can command the public confidence. 

As regards the first of these, let us quote from | 
the letter in your last number,—“ In the early 
days of the undertaking a formal general meet- | 
ing was convened, and the result was certainly | 

* The next meeting of the Voluntary Examination Class 
will be held on Monday evening next, subject, “‘ Esti- | 








balance in hand of 107. 14s. 8d. 


mating Artificers’ Work,” by Mr. T. M. Rickman, 


There are others who fear it is not | 
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| 

not encouraging. The second was held on the 
14th instant ” (after an interval of nearly fifteen 
years) “and it seems probable that the com- 
mittee would have acted more wisely if they had 
| adhered to their more usual practice.’ That is 
to say, if they had continued to conduct the 
| business of a public institution supported by 
annual subscriptions without any sort of periodi- 
j cal account of their stewardship, as doubtless 
| they would have continued to do for an indefi- 
nite time, but for the awkward circumstance 
| that the secretaries désired to be relieved of 
| their hopeless task. I venture to say, that if 
| Such a principle has been positively accepted by 
|the committee, this of itself, in its indirect 
| effects, is quite enough to account for the want 
| of support complained of. The annual general 
meeting, of universal English custom, may often 
| appear to be of little service; but the want of it 
can only produce disaster sooner or later. 
| Secondly, with reference to the unabased pur- 
pose to which the undertaking ought to be 
; severely confined. Is it, or is it not the fact, 
; that hitherto the real working receipts of the 
|“ Architectural Exhibition” have come from 
| exhibiting the wares of advertising tradesmen ? 
|In the absence of periodical accounts duly 
jandited, much mystification may be thrown 
| about this question ; but one thing which ought 
| to be insisted upon is, that if “the noble art 
| which it professes to represent” cannot depend 
| Upon the liberality of its own professors and 
friends for the insignificant expenses of such a 
| display as the Conduit-street Rooms will hold, it 
| should at least be no longer held up to reproach 
| as the poor cousin of Higgins’s patent kitcheners, 
| Wiggins’s syphon pans, and Diggins’s drain- 
pipes. 

Coming, lastly, to the third point, I must pre- 
mise that it is a difficult one to handle. When 
we speak of an executive to be composed of men 
possessing the public confidence, it is certainly 
an ungracious thing to say to any one that, 
although he is very well in his way, he does not 
yet command such confidence; but every one 
understands the practical truth of the sugges- 
tion. Even a militia man must be 5 ft. 2 in. 
The strength of a structure is the strength of its 
weakest point; and the weight of a commitice 
of management, in the balance of the public con- 
fidence, is the weight of its inferior numbers. 
When I ventured to say as much on the 14th, 
the rejoinder afforded a very good illustration of 
this. The meeting was informed that certain 
eminent architects whom I proposed to nomi- 
nate for the new council had all been tried and 
had all “ refused to work.” Even I myself had 
been tried, and had refused to work. 
speaker remembered one day when I had at- 
tended as a member of the hanging committee, 
and, finding my colleagues engaged in thei 
shirt-sleeves, had speedily disappeared. The 
deponent did not further state whether my col- 
leagues had tucked up their shirt-sleeves, oi 
whether they were sustaining muscular effort by 
the use of a pewter pot; but he gloried openly 
in the display of linen, as the true test of good 
service. Now what I beg leave most respect- 
fully and reluctantly to suggest is, that if we 
are to possess an architectural exhibition worthy 
of our profession, the managers onght to be of 


mm 
ihe 


the class of gentlemen who do not work in their 


shirt-sleeves. I know I shall be told that the 
list of the committee contains a good half of 
well-known names; but this is no answer; as 


|some one very prettily put it on “the 14th,” 
| when returning thanks for the honour of vice- 
| president conferred upon him for his services as 
isecretary during fifteen years,—“ he had done 
| nothing to deserve it, for he had only lent them 


his name.” 
now to Jend them his pen. 


Perhaps it is the least he can do 
Bat will he permit 


}me to say that if he would lend them a little of 
|his plain common sense, this would be at the 


present moment a loan the best of all ? 

I hope I am not to be led any further into a 
paper war about this matter. I only offer a 
suggestion, in all humility ; and here it is, in few 
words. Let such gentlemen as I named at the 
meeting be intrusted with the formation of a 
new administration; and I feel sure they will 
easily succeed in accomplishing the following 
results :— 

1. The divorce of the architecture from the 
syphon-pan business. 

2. The abundant supply of the best exhibition 
material in future. 

3. The proper collection of fands. 

4. The desired attraction of visitors. 

5. The acquisition of unreserved public confi- 
dence by constitutional dealing. R. K. 
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GUNPOWDER IN HYDE PARK. 


Tue fact that, under the wisest human agency, 
. sudden combustion of gas may destroy large 
and valuable ranges of buildings, and extin- 
cuish human lives by wholesale, will doubtless 
occasion strenuous efforts by the affrighted 
public to remove all gas-factories to less popu- 
lous places. 

There are, however, other and more perilous 
stores of highly-inflammable material, which 
have at various times exploded, and dealt ruin 
around. Powder magazines at Erith, at Houn- 
slow, and elsewhere, may be cited as examples 
of what has happened, and may again occur, 
either through inadvertence, mismanagement, 
accident, or natural causes. If, then, exception 
be taken against the location of gasworks in| 
cities, how much greater is the necessity for | 
withdrawing all stores and magazines of gun- 
powder and explosive materials from the densely- 
peopled districts of London ? 

There is a magazine in Hyde Park, the 
choicest centre of London. It is protected by 
lightning conductors and military guards; but | 
were a spark unhappily to fall within its | 
chambers, it is fearful to contemplate the havoc | 
that must ensue. 

Perhaps there may be only a few tons of) 
powder in store there, and that only the ser-| 
veant’s guard and the ranger’s house might | 
suffer: if so, then so small a quantity could 
easily be supplied from Hounslow, or some 
15 miles off on any side; but if there should be 
a store—a reserve equal to that at Erith, then woe | 
to the mansions and palaces,—and they are 
many,—within less than half-a-mile distant. | 

That there is no necessity for any powder | 

vagazine, nor, therefore, for any sergeant’s | 
cuard, in the centre of the people’s park, is as | 
manifest as that the space they occupy is 80 | 
much abstracted from this the most valued | 

rty of all our citizens; whereas the endless | 
growth and spread of London needs rather the 
enlargement than the further restriction of 
recreative grounds. In fact, no portion of Hyde 
Park ought, under any pretence or for any pur- | 
pose (even the most popular), to be withdrawn | 
from this invaluable and rural range of public) 
recreation and enjoyment. Besides that, the | 
concession to the people of those inclosures in | 
the most retired position of these incomparable | 
sylvan reserves, might be more than an equiva- | 
lent for any outlying or border appropriations, | 
which might repay the Governmental authori- | 
ties for the removal of old and galling blots on 
the park. 

Marginal spaces are peremptorily required to | 
widen Park-lane, and mayhap, also, to enlarge 
the narrow defiles of the Knightsbridge and | 
Kensington roads. These could be spared, if 
the unhappy inclosures within the park were 
thrown open. The care bestowed by the Chief 
Commissioner in embellishment and _ tasteful | 
plantation attracts increasing crowds, and makes | 
unsightly inclosures only the more palpable. 











to raise, in 180 days, 720,000 gallons, for use 
during the summer and autumn. A turbine or 
an overshot wheel might take the place of the 
ram with advantage when the quantity of water 
to be raised is greater than that stated. But, 
of course, the expense of either ram or wheel 
and attendant works would be saved in those 
instances where water can be brought from a 
height and conducted into the service reservoir, 
with an overflow to discharge the excess when 
the reservoir is filled. But in many instances, 
even where streams exist, a better supply may 
be obtained by the under-drainage of land in the 
neighbourhood ; and if we resort to it we have 
data which will quite satisfy the most fastidious 
inquirer, showing that the minimum discharge 


will afford a sufficient quantity of the very best | 


water, if the area of drained land be sufficient, 
and it is surprising how few acres will suffice. 
Assuming the average population of rural 
villages to be 400, and that each inhabitant 
required ten gallons of water per diem, it would 
require a supply of 480,000 gallons for the 
summer. That quantity was taken on the 
assumption that for 120 days, or four months 
in the year, there would not be a supply from 
ordinary sources. To secure that net quantity a 
considerable allowance should be made for 
waste by evaporation, and 50 per cent. on the 
quantity required should be added to meet this 
loss. A reservoir, or basin, to hold 720,000 
gallons would, therefore, be required, and that 
quantity of water should be stored. He calcu- 
lated thut the total cost of the reservoir would 
be 2401. Iron pipes from reservoir, with stop- 
cock, well, and brickwork, 155/.; four stand- 


| pipes and taps, 201.; total outlay, 4151. As- 


suming the figures to be correct, the cost per 
person would be ll. Os. 9d.; and the cost per 
house, assuming the number of houses to be 
100, would be 41. 3s. 

In course of the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Rawlinson said he had listened to the paper 
with pleasure, but also with some degree of 
disappointment. He regretted that Mr. Denton 
had not taken notice of the labours of persons 
who had gone before him. Mr. Denton might 
have fairly stated that the Government had 
not altogether ignored the question, but had 
directed their attention to the pollution of the 
waters of rivers by sewage and dyeworks. The 
state of their villages was worthy of attention, 
and during the last summer the inhabitants of 
many of those villages had to go to a distance 
to obtain even stagnant water. Although the 
reservoirs proposed by Mr. Denton might not 
give water that was altogether unobjectionable, 
they would certainly give them water in more 
abundance and of better quality than they could 
now obtain. He thought Mr. Denton’s estimate 
of the cost was far too low. 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw urged the propriety of 
communicating with Government for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to direct an inquiry 
respecting the supply of water in villages and 


| small towns. 


Mr. Denton, in reply to Mr. Rawlinson, said he 


| was quite aware there was a Government Com- 
| mission to deal with the purification of rivers, 
| but it did not deal directly with (however in- 
| directly it might reach) the supply of towns and 


ON WATER SUPPLY TO VILLAGES. 


Mx. J. Baitey Denton, member of the Institu- | 
tion of Civil Engineers, read a paper, last week, | 
on “ Water Supply,’—especially to small towns | 
and villages,—at the Society of Arts, Adelphi. 
The remedy he recommended for the present 
objectionable condition of the water-supply in 
their small towns and villages, in summer, was 
the storage of water discharged in winter. If 
the quantity of rain which had been allowed to 
run waste in October last, in the midland and 
south-eastern counties, had been stored for the 
use of next summer, the quantity collected 
would have alone afforded sufficient provision 
against a repetition of drought. 

There are few small towns and villages, he 
remarked, which have not in their origin had 
some reference to the existence of water, in the 
shape of aspring orastream. When the relative 
height of the brook and the town will not allow 
of a reservoir being filled directly by the former, 
recourse can be had to a wheel or ram, to raise, 
in winter, the summer supply. The best-formed 
hydraulic rams, made by Messrs. Easton & Amos, 
or Freeman Rowe, with an available fall in the 
stream of 7 ft., will raise to the height of 30 ft. 
one-eighth of the quantity that sets them in 
motion; and assuming a reservoir formed above 
the village, to receive the water raised, a stream 
discharging twenty-three gallons per minute, 
during the winter and spring, will be sufficient 


villages with water. 

Mr. Rawlinson: The Commissioners are di- 
rected to look to the supply of pure water. 

Mr. Denton proceeded to add that he did not 
ignore the existence of wells where they could be 
obtained cheaply. He merely proposed that the 
conservation of water in reservoirs should super- 
sede deep wells. It was better to have a reser- 
voir of 7} ft. than to obtain the supply of water 
as at present. He would rather increase the 
depth hereafter than now make a proposal too 
expensive to be adopted. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Presteign.—The new market here has been 
opened. The new building has been erected at 
the corner of Broad-street and Hereford-street, 
at a cost of 1,5001. The building comprises an 
open market- hall, about 40 ft. square, over 
which is an assembly-room of the same size, with 
a recessed orchestra in addition, attached to 
which is a retiring-room. The assembly-room is 
approached from the street by an independent 
entrance or vestibule, over which rises, to the 
height of about 50 ft., a campanile, the summit 
of which is decorated on the four sides with 





ornamental tablets, for the reception of clock 





ve — 





faces. There is constructed above the roof of 
the campanile an octagonal open turret, for ay 
alarm or fire bell. In addition, there are ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms, and the area of 
the market-hall is vaulted underneath as store. 
room accommodation. The style ig Venetian 
Gothic, The building is brick built, with free. 
stone dressings, the voussoirs of the arches of 
the arcades and windows being constructed with 
pink, white, and grey bricks. A stringcourse 
and cornice surround the building, and a deco. 
rated niche is contrived at one corner, for q 
drinking-fountain. The works have been car. 
| ried ont from the design and under the superin. 
| tendence of Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of Hereford 
| architect, by Mr. Bowers, builder. 
Liverpool.—The new hospital for the treatment 
| of cancer and skin diseases at Islington-flags has 
| been opened to the public. The new building 
will afford accommodation for nearly 300 out. 
patients, and about twenty beds can be made up 
in five wards. On the ground floor there is 4 
large well-lighted operating-room, a consulting. 
room, and a waiting-room. At the back of the 
building is a plot of land, containing 400 square 
yards, upon which additional accommodation 
may be provided as occasion may arise. 

Blackburn. — The foundation-stone of new 
public baths has been laid at Blackburn. The 
building will cost from 4,0001. to 5,000I., and 
will contain one large swimming-bath and forty. 
two private baths. 

Hartlepool.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Mechanics’ Institution has been laid at Old 
Hartlepool. A plot of ground was presented to 
the managers by the late Duke of Cleveland, 
which is said to be worth 5,000l. Messrs, 
Pritchard & Sons, of Darlington, were chosen as 
the architects, and prepared suitable plans. The 
design will be made complete for about 2,0001., 
inclusive of fittings, furniture, &c. 

Scarborough.—The foundation-stone of a new 
gaol for the borough of Scarborough has been 
laid by the mayor. Mr. W. B. Stewart is the 
architect, and Mr. Thomas Petch the builder. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Newcastle Savings 
Bank, in Westgate-street, has just undergone 

the process of an interior decoration and cleaning. 
In the course of erecting the scaffolding, dc., 
a few months back, some portions of the flooring 
showed evident signs of decay, to so great an ex- 
tent, indeed, in some places as scarcely to bear the 
weight of the scaffolding. An examination was 
at once made, when it was discovered that the 
whole of the flooring was more or less aflected 
by dry rot, the cause being ascertained to 
have arisen from an entire stoppage of the 
ventilation, coupled with its being covered 
with kamptulicon, so that this case illustrates 
what has been recently said on the subject in 
the Builder. A partial repairing of the floor 
was found to be out of the question, and 
the consequence was that the whole of it, toge- 
ther with the joists—many of the latter being 
eaten completely through,—was taken out an 
replaced with new. The work was done by Mr. 
Hardwicke, and the ventilation is now free. 
The extensive bank hall ceiling and its panels, 
beams, mouldings, and the various members 
have been illuminated in colours and gilding. 
| The prevailing colour of the panels is a rich tint 
of apricot, the mouldings being variegated iu 4 
combination of tints, producing a prismatic effect, 
the quantity of gilding used aiding the geneva! 
effect of the ceiling. The arched beams fal! on 
, the trusses, and these having a share of gold aud 
colours aid in uniting the ceiling to the walls. 
The pilasters are painted in imitation of Sienna 
‘marble, the mouldings being in white, whilst 
the bases are painted in malachite. The colour 
of the wala is a warm neutral tint, the ang’ 
,mouldings to the window arches, &c., being 
coloured a tint of apricot with lines of red t 
|separate them forcibly from the wall colour. 
The basement is painted rose-coloured granite, 
having a portion in relief of grey granite ; whilst 
the plinth of the basement is painted porp)y:y- 
The decorations were done by Messrs. Richi “d- 
son & Co., of this town. 

Pendleton.—The chief stone of a new town: 
hall for Pendleton has been laid near 5 
Thomas’s Church. The building will conta 

on the ground-floor the various committee-rooms 
and offices for the transaction of the district 
business, including the police department. The 
principal entrance will be from Broughton-road, 
with another entrance in the Broad-street 
front, the entrances communicating with cort!- 
dors leading to the d staircase. These 





corridors will be paved with encaustic tiles, and 
! the walls will be lined to a height of 4 ft., form 
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ing a dado of the same material. The principal 
staircase will be approached through a colon- 
nade of arches, carried on polished Aberdeen 
granite columns, with carved capitals. This 
colonnade will support the landing above, lead- 
ing into the large assembly-room. The stair- 
case will be constructed with a centre flight, 
and continued right and left. The ceiling will 
be divided into panels, having a cornice, with 
centre flowers and pendants for sunlights. The 
staircase will be lighted by a large semicircular- 
headed window, which will be filled with medal- 
lions, having the arms emblazoned in coloured 
glass of the principal corporate towns of the 
county ; the centre compartment having a figure 
of the Queen in full regal costume, as Lady of 
the Manor of Salford and Duchess of Lancaster, 
the royal arms and supporters emblazoned 
above. On the first floor the principal apart- 
ment will be the assembly-room, measuring 
85 ft. by 39 ft. 6 in., and having a clear height 
of 30 ft. The ceiling will be panelled. At the 
Broad-street end a movable platform will be 
constructed, and a wood dado will run round the 
room, all the woodwork being stained and var- 
nished. The whole of the basement will be 
cellared, and here will be situated the large 
kitchen, heating apparatus, lavatories, &c. A 
feature in the design will be the circular-headed 
coupled windows and pilasters, with carved caps, 
supporting the entablature with frieze, and 
carved festoons and medallion heads. In the 
spandrels over the coupled windows will be 
medallions, with a variety of shields. Springing 
from the cornice in the centre of the Broughton- 
road elevation, will be an attic story, surmounted 
by a pediment containing the corporate arms, 
&c. The apex of the pediment will be crowned 
by an allegorical figure, carved in stone, and the 
acroteria will have vases, also in stone. Over 
this pediment will rise a domical roof, sustaining 
a clock-turret, with balcony round. The roofs 
will be pitched high, and have turrets sur- 
mounted with cresting at the four angles of the 
main streets. The principal entrance doorway 
and portico will have coupled Corinthian columns 
on each side, and cornice with circular pediment 
filled with carving. The design has been drawn 
by Mr. A. Darbyshire, architect, and is in the 
Anglo-French and Italian style, freely treated. 
The contractors are Messrs. Cochrane & Co. 





DURING THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


to say a few words in explanation. On looking 
over what I wrote in that book, I find Nicolo 
described as the reviver of sculpture throughout 
Europe, when I should have restricted his influ- 
ence to Italy; but that does not affect my 
opinion that the revival of sculpture both sides 
of the Alps, in the thirteenth century, was due 
to the influence of antique models. However 
ingenious the idea of Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle may be as to Nicolo being of Southern 
Italian origin, and as to a good school of sculp- 
ture being already in existence in Apuglia at 
the time Nicolo commenced work, it does not 
alter the admitted fact of his Pisan naturaliza- 
tion, of his genius and his influence on subse- 
quent works executed by his scholars and de- 
scendants in various parts of Italy. I cannot 
enter into detail ; for to do so properly and with 
| effect would form a little treatise. Regarding 
| the rise of a good school of sculpture this side of 
| the Alps, it must be admitted that so early as 
| the close of the twelfth century fine examples of 
a style widely dissimilar and greatly superior to 
| the lanky, rigid, close-robed figures of the Byzan- 
tine school—those prevalent in France and 
Europe generally—are to be found, among which 





| the statues of the English monarchs at Fonte- | 
|vrault present notable proof. The earliest of | 


REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE IN EUROPE 





direction to the study, and encourage and pro- 
mote the art itself, independently of the boon 
| which would be conferred on real architects, as 


As some misapprehension appears to have | distinguished from mere pretenders or tasteless 
arisen relative tomy remarks on Nicolo Pisano, as | builders. For the degrees in music at Oxford, 
the reviver of the antique, in my late work, “ Notes | it is understood that all persons are eligible who 
on Architecture and Ornament,” I am anxious | C@" produce a certificate signed by two or more 


trustworthy persons, stating that the candidate 
has devoted himself to the study of that art for 
seven years, whether at the university or not. 
Why may not a similar arrangement be made 
in behalf of that large class of able young men 
who are now pursuing the study of architecture, 
Gothic or Classical, to enable them to obtain 
degrees in.that important science, including 
not only the history of the art and its prac- 
tical development, but also construction and 
figure drawing ? If, in addition to this, a scholar- 
ship or prize could be founded, after the example 
of the Hulsean prize at Cambridge, for the best 
| dissertation on the subject, confined to those 
| who are candidates for a degree, or who have 
| already taken a degree, no doubt such an arrange- 
|ment would secure for architecture what the 
Hulsean prize has for theology. It would 
stimulate the industry of the slumbering and 
draw forth the latent talent of the studious, 
| There could be no difficulty in appointing from 
among the architects of the day a competent 
Board of Examiners; and as to the mode of 
| examination, the fees to be paid, and other sub- 
ordinate details, all this may be safely left to 
the university authorities. G. G. J. 





| 





‘these, Henry II., was carved in the year 1189, | 


and the latest (Isabella) in 1218. 
ples also are to be seen in the Temple Church 
effigies, executed between the years 1220-41. It 
will be remarked that these are Norman; and 
proper investigation would educe the fact, I am 
convinced, that the Pointed style, and this re- 
vival of sculpture, are both due to Norman influ- 
;ence and patronage, originating, as I believe, 
| from their connexion with their fellow country- 
men in South Italy and in Sicily; and that 
antique models, as regards sculpture, were the 
source of their artists’ style and evident supe- 
riority in conception and design—broad, simple, 
and massive. There is an unmistakeable im- 
press, to my mind, of the influence exerted on 
their sculpture by Greck and not Roman models. 
That influence formed a school, which gradually 
(spread throughout Northern France and Eng- 


MIDDLE-CLASS CO-OPERATION. \land; throughout the lands occupied by the 


THE various co-operation stores, especially | 
those in the manufacturing districts, appear for 
the most part to prosper, and are not only the 


means of cheapening the food of the working | 


classes, but also afford a source of yearly profit 
to the shareholders. While these establishments 
have been attended with so much success, it 
seems strange that the plan has been but little 
supported by persons of more education, and | 
who appear to hold a higher position in society. 
There are thousands of persons in the metropolis 
alone—curates of districts, clerks in the post- | 
office and other public establishments, wood | 
engravers, artists of various kinds, and a host of 
others, who have families to support, and whose 
incomes are not more than from 1001. to 1501. a 
year: many have not so much even as this: and | 


Normans, or adjacent to them, as may be seen 
by the fine works of Northern France,—espe- 
cially the sculptures on Rheims Cathedral (thir- 
teenth century), in which we may note close 
reproductions of good Grecian models, both as to 
attitude, costume, and style; the Phrygian cap 
even of ancient Greece being retained. The 
same remark applies to the fine sculptures in the 
spandrels of the choir at Lincoln, where the 
style is clearly of good Grecian character, though 
the faces are unmistakeably French, or of that 
French school which originated with the Nor- 
mans, and finally overspread the country. I feel 
sure that every impartial mind will allow, on 
comparison the striking similarity of style and 
general character between the best sculpture of 
the twelfth century in Northern France and 
England, and the examples of ancient Greek 


| 


Good exam. | 


ART IN SHEFFIELD. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a short 
but severe article in your last issue, headed 
“« Art in Sheffield.” I think it scarcely just that 
the authorities of the School of Art should be 
accounted responsible for the quality of the 
scenery at the Theatre Royal. Fora long time 
previous to the last two seasons, we have been 
accustomed to witness very fair scenic produc- 
tions at that establishment, and the only reason 
I can give for the remarkable deterioration 
which has taken place in the pictorial department 
is, that lack of support has not only compelled 
the lessee to reduce his prices of admission, but 
at the same time necessitated the substitution 
of cheapness for quality as regards the scenery. 

I, for one (as a Sheffielder), am extremely 
obliged for your fearless and outspoken criticisms 
on our manners and tastes, but I consider you 
are in fairness bound to give the bright side of 
the picture as well as the reverse. At the 
theatre which was burnt down here some months 
ago (the Surrey), scenic illustrations by Telbin 
and Fenton were placed on the stage, and were 
fully appreciated by us “semi-barbarians ;” and 
at the present moment the music-hall in which 
the principal meetings of the Social Science 
Association were recently held (the Alexandra), 
exhibits a most lovely picture as an act-drop* 
This is also the work of Mr. Telbin, whose posi 


| tion in London as an artist should be a guarantee 


to this class every shilling is of consequence. | .++ which are now so well known to us. In-| 


To this portion of the population, co-opera- | 


deed, no two styles in the whole history of art 


tion in the purchase of food and other neces- bear so close a resemblance to each other ; and 
saries of life would be of great value. We are | that similarity, I hold, was not fortuitous, but 


glad, therefore, to learn that a movement is 
being made in London. The persons who have 
chiefly directed their attention this way are 
Government clerks and other officials. 


| may be reasonably supposed to have arisen from 
‘the later development being founded on the old 
models, many of which were still extant, and 


They | were more likely to be known and appreciated 


have not opened stores, as in Manchester and | by the Normans than by any other people of the 


elsewhere, but associated together in consider- | time, 


able numbers. They communicate with respect- 
able tradesmen, for the purpose of buying their 
goods at co-operative prices. As a single in- 
stance of the advantage of this, we are told that 
members have been supplied with hats, by a 
West-end tradesman, for 18s. each, which under 
ordinary circumstances would cost 23s. Not- 
withstanding, the tradesman is not left without 
a profit. We should have thought, indeed, that 
perfectly good hats might be had for less than 
the lower price named. In the matter of clothing, 
butchers’ meat, and various other articles of food, 
there can be little doubt that asaving of not less 
than 7 per cent. may be made, especially in the 
western parts of the metropolis; and still the 
shop-keepers will not come to ruin, particularly 
if the abominable plan of paying fees to 


J. B. WARING. 





PROPOSED UNIVERSITY DEGREES TO 
STUDENTS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


WHILE our universities are conferring degrees 
in music, to the great advantage of that noble art, 
it does not seem to have been urged that similar 
results might be secured, by similar means, to 
students in architecture. Architecture, not only 
as an wsthetic science, but as a necessary prac- 
tical art, now occupies a large share of public 
attention, and will certainly continue to do so in 
the age on which we are entering. The large 
number of cathedral restorations, as well as the 
ever-increasing amount of new churches, seem 
like a call to our universities to give a right 





servants be done away with. 


of the correctness of our taste in admiring the 
excellence of the production, which alone has 
drawn crowds to witness it during the last few 
weeks. A SHEFFIELDER. 





LADDERS. 
Sir,—According to the papers,— 


‘On Saturday, James Joyson, a painter, was at work 
on a ladder at Newington-crescent, when it suddenly 
snapped in two, and he fell upon the spikes below, the 
points of which penetrated his body. He was conveyed 
to the hospital, where he remains in a dangerous state.” 


The cause of ladders “snapping” in two is 


| very easy of explanation; and the sooner our 
|makers of ladders are enlightened upon the 


subject, the safer will it be for those who are 


| compelled to use them. 


Ladders, by the professed manufacturers, are 


' made of a pole cut down the middle; each side 


is then bored for the insertion of the rungs, and 


'the rungs being in their place, the ladder 





is knocked together; holes are bored through 
the thick part of each side right through the 
rang, and a pin is then driven in to tie the ladder 
together. Now, in this last boring lies the mis- 
chief; and if ladders were made without these 
borings and these pins, and were simply tied 
together at intervals by small riveted bolts 
placed under the rungs, I feel sure fewer acci- 
dents from the “snapping” of ladders would 
result. W. H. C. 
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THE ROOD-SCREEN AT THE PRIORY 
CHURCH, CHRISTCHURCH. 

Part of the committee directing the works at 
the Priory Church, Christchurch, desire to re- 
move the stone rood-screen erected in the reign 
of Edward I11.; and the Earl of Malmesbury, as 
lay-rector, writes a strong letter of protest 
against the act. In 1848 the screen was 
restored at the cost of 6001. :— 

Seventeen years after this decision and outlay on the 


part ofthe subscribers, many of whom are still living, you 
propose to demolish their work. Who will say that if we 


were to act upon your present views another committee 
seventeen years hence will not have the screen rebuilt ? I 
protest against playing with our ancient monuments in 


this capricious manner. 

I felt this so strongly that I wrote to Mr. Ferrey, the 
distinguished architect who has hitherto superintended 
our restorations, putting to him questions the sense of 
which you wil! easily guess from his rephes, which I now 
quote from his letter. 

He says :—‘ The subject on which you write (the re- 
moval of the rood screen) is one of great interest to me, 
and one upon which I bold very decided opinions, I will 
not attempt within the compass of a letter to state the 


several reasons I could urge against its demolition, but 
for the present purpose will content myself by answering 
the questions suggested by your lordship in the order you 
have placed them 

1. The architectural appearance of the church would 
not be improved by the removal of the rood-screen, There 


are very awkward parts in the construction of the con- 
tracted piers 


over, which are admirably masked by the screen as it 
Stands. : 
2. In an archrological sense it would be a most culpable 


Sct, and utterly destroy the ancient arrangement of the 


church, There are but few examples of such stone rood- 
screens in this country, and certainly none in design su- 
perior to the one at Christchurch. 

3. I believe that the screen as now built into the piers 
of the centre tower does afford strength to the piers and 
arches, and could not be removed without some risk. 

I know well the admiration of Christchurch as a com- 
plete building of its kind, and the desire of all archwolo- 
gists that it should be preserved intact. There seems to 


me no sufficient reasons whatever for desiring the destruc- 
tion of the screen.’ ”’ 


It should be added, that both the Society of | 


Antiquaries and the Ecclesiological Society have 


entered their protest against the suggested | 


removal of this screen. The peculiarities of its 
Construction and connexion with the lantern 
piers, are well described by the Rev. Mackenzie 
Walcott, B.D., in a guide to the Priory Church 
published in 1862. 





RESTORATION OF WINCHESTER HIGH 
CROSS. 
WYKEHAM’S STATUE, 


Siz,—On more than one occasion observations | 


have appeared in your columns about the faulty | 
statue of William of Wykeham. Nearly four | 
months have passed, yet the architect, though | 
repeatedly asked, has not favoured us with his 
report thereon. I complain that, having had 
this fact brought under his notice by Mr. Baigent, 
who is a most competent authority on the point 
at issue, he has not moved in the matter. 

At our late civic banquet, the Warden of Win- 
chester College expressed a hope that this 
question would speedily be settled. This hope 
has not yet been realised, though the warden 
and fellows, our Wykehamical friends, and 
our many supporters and fellow-citizens, know 
full well that I shall not let this question 
slumber. Henry Moopy, 

The M USEUIIL, Winchester. 








SUB-FOOTWAY AT REGENT CIRCUS. 


Siz,—Owing to the large carriage-traffic at 
Regent’s Circus, Oxford-street, foot-passengers 
experience much difficulty in crossing at any 
point there. A remedy may be applied by 
making a sub-footway, 6 ft. wide, round the 
Circus ; the footway to be open outside the 
present footways, and covered at the crossings ; 
the walls to be lined with white glazed tiles, | 
the bottom paved with York paving, and a drain | 
and gas-jet placed at the centre of each covered | 
portion; the open parts to have strong dwarf) 
railings, with gates at the entrances, which may 
be open from eight a.m. till ten p.m. daily, and | 
a policeman to be always on duty. Persons 
entering the footway at any point would walk 
right or left down the open part, through the 
covered portion of the open part, and out on to 
the present footway opposite. A similar plan 
may be adopted at other places in the metro- 
polis, where the crossings are dangerous from 
the traffic. Joun PHivurps. 

*,* What about the sewers, water-pipes, &c., 
&c.?—Eb. 











cement, was erected on a basement wall with 


of the chancel where they are corbeiled | 


| curious information. 


| interest. 


THE FALL OF A HOUSE, KILBURN. 


Sir,—I was on the jury summoned to inquire 
into the cause of the death of a poor man who 
was killed, as already mentioned in your pages, 
by the falling of a new building in Carlton-road, 
Kilburn, not in Paddington parish, although it 
is eastward of Kilburn Gate. I feel sure that, 
if the evidence given on that inquiry were made 
public, it would do much good in enlightening 
the public how they get bad houses, and would 
also astound good builders how fearfully bad 
work can be done. Evidence was given that 
the pier which gave way was hollow, and only 
filled up with rubbish, and, although built in 


straight joints, built in common mortar ; and 
that, although a round-cornered house, the ends 
of the brestsummers resting on this pier, and 
which had to carry about 50 ft. of brickwork, | 
were not secured by any iron dogs; neither did 
the surveyor think any were requisite. The 
| public will be surprised to find that this spot, 
within a threepenny ride of Charing-cross, is 
| without a district surveyor, although some 
| thousands of houses are being built. Nay, | 
/more: that the surveyors for the freeholders | 
who visit the buildings constantly to certify the | 
value per measurement of the work these specu- | 
lative builders have put on the ground, so that 
the freeholders can advance three-fourths of the | 
| Value, look rather to the quantity of the work 
than the quality; so that, virtually, the build- | 
| ings are carried up by men ignorant of the prin- | 
ciples of the building art, and without any | 


| supervision of a practical nature. I do trust, | 
sir, you will agitate this important subject, and | 
that Government will take immediate action and 
have all buildings in this neglected parish sub- 
jected to a rigid and proper inspection. 

ONE WHO DOES NOT INTEND TO RESIDE 

IN WILLESDON ParisH. 














DISTRICT SURVEYOR WANTED. 


THE remark, a “ District Surveyor Wanted,” | 
caused by the accident at Kilburn, is applicable | 
| to other parts outside the metropolitan districts. | 
| Just beyond Highbury New Park quite a new | 


|town is springing up, but there is no district) 





| surveyor to look after the interests of the public. | 


} 


| Now that nearly all the districts are filled with | 


, houses, and town can be reached by railway from | 


any part, it is highly desirable that, as habitations | 
are extended, so should the Metropolitan Board | 
of Works increase the number of districts and 


appoint surveyors thereto. X. 








BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the meeting at No. 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, on Wednesday evening, the 22nd, 
ult., some leaden seals were exhibited by the | 
Rev. E. Kell, considered by him to be Roman 
merchants’ seals, and found at Gurnard’s Bay, | 





in the Isle of Wight, along with undoubted | 
Roman pottery, and with a beautiful little | 
bronze-gilt figure of Mercury, which he also! 
exhibited. The same gentleman read a paper | 
on a series of about 140 Roman coins, collected 
by the late Mr. Dreyson when employed on the | 
Tithe Commutation Survey; and, from th 

occurrence among them of about twelve Greek 
colonial coins, all from the Isle of Wight, and 
of the lead seals above referred to, he endea- 
voured to show that a trade, carried on by Greek | 
merchants, had been conducted between that | 
island and the Continent. Mr. Syer Cuming 
read a paper on “ Superstitions connected with 
the Cure of Diseases of Cattle,’ which was 
listened to with much attention, and was full of 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills read 
a paper on “Croxden Abbey, Staffordshire,” 
illustrated by a set of drawings made by Mr. 
Redford, of Manchester, for one of the prizes 
offered by the Institute of Architects in 1864. 
He drew an almost complete history of the 
erection of the buildings from a hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscript in the British Museum (Cot- 
ton MS., Fanstina, B. 6), and produced a re- 
stored plan of the abbey according to this 
authority. The loftiness and simplicity of the 
lancet windows of the church, the richness of 
the doors, the apsidal end to the church, and 
other peculiarities, made the subject one of mach 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 
VESTRIES AND DISTRICT BOARDS, 


THE streets committee recommended that the 
chairman be requested to address a communica. 
tion to Sir George Grey, in reply to his letter, 
respectfully intimating the opinion of the Board 
that, although there may be some matters on 
which the appellate jurisdiction of the Board 
might be advantageously extended, the Metro. 
polis Local Management Act has, on the whole, 
worked well, taking into consideration the many 
difficulties with which the several vestries and 
district Boards have had to contend, and the 
shortness of the period during which their 
powers have been exercised. The Board ig 
therefore of opinion that a consolidation of the 
vestries and district Boards is uncalled for. The 
report was adopted by large majorities in the 
face of two amendments. 





“LIGHT AND AIR” CASE. 


EQUITY COURTS, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 251k, 
CLARK V. CLARK. 


Tue facts of this case appear fully in the 
Lord Chancellor’s judgment. 

Mr, Giffard and Mr. Everitt appeared for the 
plaintiff; Mr. Amphlett and Mr. T. H. Terrell 
for the defendant. 

The Lord Chancellor said that this bill was 
filed in September, 1864, to restrain the defendant 
from erecting or continuing to erect a building 
so as to obstruct the plaintiff’s light and air. It 
appeared that the parties were neighbours, at 
27 and 28 in the same street, and the building 
was of wood, in the garden of the defendant, to 
about the height of 16 ft., and the same distance 
from the garden wall, which rose to a height of 
7% ft., the ground being of a sloping character. 
There were always questions of degree, difficult 
to deal with, depending on the special circam- 
stances of each case, and impossible to be dealt 
with generally. Persons in towns could not 

ect the same amount of light and air as those 
who lived in the country ; and the steady spread 
of building gradually but surely obstructed the 
light and air. On the evidence, the window in 
question was a lofty one, 10 ft. or 12 ft. high 
from the ground, with a south-west aspect upon 
a garden, 25 yards by 5 or 6 yards, and the 
sun must therefore shine over the left-hand 
wall, so that the building obstructed the sun 
until it got high enough to shine over it. It 
appeared that the only complaint was in winter, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, and Miss Kelly, made 
important affidavits, namely, that whereas the 
sun shone theretofore continuously, from eleven 
to half-past one, in winter, it now only did so for 
twenty minutes, at eleven and one o’clock ; and 
Mr. Kelly at first said that he could not read or 
write as formerly, but in a subsequent affidavit, 
with a winter’s experience, he did not repeat 
that. 

His lordship thought that this did not entitle 
the plaintiff to what he asked: it might render 
the room less cheerful, but the obstruction was 


/not such as to cause a nuisance, and the room 


was not shut out from the open sky, so as to 
necessitate the use of reflective light. There 
was no such interference with the ordinary occu- 
pations of life as to make the court’s interference 
requisite. This was not a case of a building 
opposite the window, but standing obliquely, 


€ although, no doubt, that did not prevent the 


question of obstruction arising. The scientific 


, evidence had not much bearing on the question, 
/because it was a question of ordinary c0D- 


venience. The bill must, therefore be dismi 
with costs. 





NON-LIABILITY FOR ACCIDENT TO 
WORKMAN. 

In the case of Brown v. The Accrington Co- 
operative Cotton Spinning Company (Lim 
the company had commenced erecting by con- 
tract a mill and manufactory, and appointed 8 
clerk of the works to see that the contractors 
carried out their contract. The plaintiff was 
engaged to work on the building, as a stone- 
mason, by the day. The original plan of the 
building had been altered by the clerk of the 
works, and the building, by his direction, w% 
carried two stories higher, whilst the pillars 0® 
which it rested were made of smaller dimensions 
and of weaker materials than the engineer Who 
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designed the building had originally planned; 
and it was alleged that, in consequence of these 
changes, and also of some of the pillars not 
having been set “plumb” by the clerk of the 
works, a floor of the. building fell in on and in- 
jured the plaintiff, who was then at work therein. 
It was held by the Court of Exchequer, on the 
above facts,— there being no evidence bring- 
ing home personal negligence to the company, or 
to any person acting under their orders, for 
which they were responsible, either by their 
having given specific direction how the work was 
to be done, or by their having reason to suppose 
that the clerk of the works was incompetent to 
perform the office of superintendent of works,— 
that the action was not maintainable. 





THE STRENGTH OF SERPENTINE. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following notes 
on this subject by the Jate Mr. C. H. Smith :— 


tions ; this had caused the sinking of the stair-| Mr. Butterfield is the architec 
; f Mr. ect; and Mr, 
turret, which had almost detached itself, and Strong, of Warminster, the builder. =e 


consequently dislocated the walls. When the 


spire was added, it was built on very insufficient | 
squinches, which, thrusting laterally, had not 


Dudley.—After many months spent in the 
work of restoration and alteration, the district. 
church of St. Edmund’s has been re-opened. 


only failed themselves, but pushed out the walls, | The Earl of Dudley has given 500/. towards the 


and thus had rendered the condition of the | 
whole extremely dangerous. It was considered | 


absolutely necessary by the architects, Messrs. | 


alterations, on ¢ertain conditions. One of the 
stipulations, to which the congregation assented, 
was that the high pews with doors should be 


Slater and Carpenter, to take the whole of the | cut down and thrown open, and this being done, 
spire and tower down, and rebuild it on solid | thechurch is now reseated in a uniform manner. 
foundations. Every old stone of the arches, | The fabric of the church, roofs, &c., has been 


windows, columns, strings, angles, &c., and the | 
whole of the spire, were arranged in order, and 
numbered, and finally reinstated in their old 
positions. No new-cut stonework has been used 
except where absolutely necessary, such as the 
upper few feet of spire ; this is of Ketton stone. 
The walling generally is of Weldon stone. Bands 
are introduced of red ironstone. This stone had 
been introduced in the original arches, windows, 
&c., and has been inserted as before. The work 
has been executed by Mr. Henson, of Kettering ; 





The unsoundness of serpentine marble is no 
unusual occurrence. At the Museum of Economic | 
Geology, Jermyn-street, there is a great quan- | 
tity of serpentine in small pilasters, entablatures, | 
&c.; and I really believe there is not a specimen | 
but what has been in pieces and stuck together, | 
and cramped in various ways. This is the case 
with almost all coloured marbles; and it is) 
rather vexatious that generally those marbles | 
which are most beautiful are also most subject | 
to cracks and other defects. Irish green, Devon- 
shire, and Derbyshire marbles are, for most 
purposes, expensive and troublesome to work, on 
account of their being so very unsound, full of 
cracks, and liable to come to pieces—probably 
just as the workman may have completed his 
job. Unless at a very great sacrifice—probably 
as many broken as sound—lI do not imagine that 
anybody could undertake to supply even small 
work of any kind in some coloured marbles with- 
out many defects ; and if they are well mended, 
the fractures are not observed. The French 
specimens at the Great Exhibition of ’51 were 
mostly very choice, and selected with great 
difficulty : the same remark applies to what may 
be seen at the Jermyn-street Museum: these 
are rare specimens. If you were to give an 
order to the same party who exhibited, they 
would not be able to furnish you with a quantity 
equal to the examples exhibited. 

There is a carefully-written paper on the 
subject of coloured marbles by Mr. Smith, in 
Hunt’s “‘ Handbook of the International Exhibi- 
tien, 1862.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sydenham.—The foundation stone of the new 
district church of St. Saviour’s, Sydenham, has 
been laid by Lord Eliot. The land upon which 
the church is to be erected, together with the 
parsonage-house and schools, has been given by 
the Earl of St. Germans. The church will con- 
tain nearly 1,000 sittings. The cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at 4,000/., which amount is 
being raised by contributions. 

Teddington (Middlesex). — The new church, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, at Tedding- 
ton, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. It is built of yellow stock bricks, with | 
red moulded bricks in cornices and strings, and | 
Bath stone used in arches, piers and windows, | 
&c. The nave is paved with tiles from the 
Poole architectural pottery, the chancel with 
Minton tiles intermixed with white marble and | 
yellow Mansfield stone. None of the walls are | 
plastered in the interior, The style is Early 
Pointed, and the design was furnished by Mr. | 
G. E. Street. Mr. G. Jacklin, of Twickenham, | 
was the builder; and Mr. Maplesden, of London, | 
was clerk of the works. 

Burton Latimer (North Hants).—The re-open- 
ing of this church has just taken place, after the 
completion of the first part of the contemplated 
works, viz., the re-building of the tower and 
spire. The church is of various dates, but the 
greater part is First Pointed; and of this date 
is the tower. It is rather low in proportion 
to the church, and has three stages. The middle 
stage has on each face an arcade of three arches. 
The upper, or belfry stage, has on each side two 
windows, with deeply-recessed and moulded 
arches resting on clustered columns. The filling- 
in of these is Third Pointed in character. The 
parapet and the lofty spire were added in the 
fifteenth century. The tower has been, from the 
first, in a defective state, owing to bad founda- 





Mr. W. Thompson is the clerk of the works. 
Contracts are now being made out for the com- 
plete restoration of the chancel. The restora- 
tion of the nave and aisles is not yet under- 
iaken. The roofs are of rich Third Pointed 
character, and all the old timbers will be pre- 
served and replaced where practicable. The 
seats will follow, to some extent, the type of 
some of the old benches which remain; very 
fine early wall paintings remain in the south 
aisle, illustrative of the life of Solomon; these 


| will be preserved ; and the original Early Pointed 


windows will be restored. 

Maidenhead,—The corner-stone of St. Luke’s 
Church, North Town, has been laid. Thechurch 
is designed in the Early English style. It will 
consist of chancel, vestry, nave, north and south 
aisles, north and south porches, and tower, and 
will accommodate 800 persons. It is intended 
at present to erect only the chancel and a por- 
tion of the nave and aisles (unless sufficient 
funds be forthcoming for carrying on the work 
towards completion). The walls will be faced 
with Bath stone. The roof will show the timber 
framing, and be covered with red and grey 
slates. The seating will be open. Mr. G. R. 
Clark, of London, is the architect; and the 
builders are Messrs. Griffiths, of Eldersfield, 
Worcestershire. 

Wyton.—The church has now undergone all 
its contemplated improvements. The nave has 
been restored, with a new timbered roof, open 
and lofty, designed with arch ribs, springing 
from floriated corbels up to the collar-beam. 
The walls, stonework, and carving have been 
divested of the old plaster and whitewash. The 
floor ia laid with red, black, and buff tiles, in an 
ornamental pattern. The pews are of solid oak, 
with moulded backs, and panelled ends filled 


' with tracery. The south porch is new, and of 


open wood, with stone benches. The pews are 
all open, and at least four-fifths of the sittings 
in the nave are free and at the service of the 
poor. The whole work has been done according 


'to the plans, and under the superintendence of 


Mr. R. Hutchinson, architect, Huntingdon. 
Cambridge.—The reredos which has just been 


‘erected in the University Church, by the Rev. 


J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, consists of a centre and two wings, 
under canopy work. In the centre is our 
Saviour on the Cross, at the foot of which are 
laid the emblems of science: on the right is 
St. Paul preaching at Athens; on the left, 
Samuel in the School of the Prophets. The | 
carvings are executed in alabaster by Mr. Arm- | 
stead. The rest of the work, in white stone, is 
by Mr. Farmer. Coloured marbles are inlaid 
here and there. 

Heytesbury (Wilts)—The ancient collegiate 
church of this town is abont to undergo a 
renovation ; but the original plan of the build- 
ing and style of architecture will be adhered to. | 
An aisle is to be added to each side of the} 
chancel ; new windows are to be made, and old | 
ones, that have been blocked up for centuries, | 
opened. The galleries are to be pulled down, | 
and the old-fashioned high-backed pews are to | 
give place to modern seats. The tower will be | 
entirely re-constructed, and the arches will be | 
widened so as to admit a view of the chancel | 
and east window from the west end of the nave. | 
The present roof of stone and lead is to be 
superseded by one of slate; and, in fact, the 
church will almost be re-constructed. The 
estimated cost of the work will be about 5,0001., 
most of which sum, we understand, will be given | 
by Lord Heytesbury, the lord of the manor. | 


examined and renewed: all the plastering has 
been removed from the walls and ceilings which 
havebeen replastered by Mr.Z. Round. The beams 
on the under-sides of the galleries have been ree 
moved, and a complete set of new windows intro- 
duced. Thenew window of stained glass, presented 
by Mr. John Fisher, is the work of Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. It represents the Appear- 
ance of the Angels to the Shepherds announcing 
the Birth of the Saviour. The cost exceeds 
2001. The organ has been removed from the 
west gallery to the nave, and is now placed ina 
chamber on the scuth side of the chancel. The 
chancel is seated with oak stalls, and the whole 
floor is raised above the nave. Mr. Bourne was 
the architect, and Messrs. Hollands the builders 
engaged. 

Cheltenham.—Mr. Middleton has been directed 
to prepare plans for a new church, in the Early 
French style. Land has been purchased in @ 
central situation, and the conditions exacted by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have been 
complied with, in reference to the transfer of the 
ground. The church will be built to accommoe 
date more than 1,000 persons. 

Southmolton.— The old parish chureh has 
been re-opened, after having been closed for 
sixteen months, for the purpose of restoration, 
at a cost of about 3,000]. The chureh had 
fallen into a state of decay, many of its seats 
were dilapidated and practically useless, while 
the galleries were rnsightly, and the roofs dis» 
proportioned to its size, with hideous skylights, 
through which the rain often found its way. 
Two stained memorial windows, with designs 
from Scripture subjects, are being prepared by 
Mr. Bere, of Exeter, to be placed at the east end 
of the chancel aisles, the gifts respectively of 
Mr. J. E. Pearse, of Southmolton, and the Rev. 
J. Thorne, of Bishopnympton, and Mr. and the 
Misses Thorne, of Southmolton. The architect 
employed was Mr. C. E. Giles, of London. 

Churston Ferrers (Devon).—The church at 
Churston Ferrers has been re-opened, after con- 
siderable works of restoration, including new 
roofs of the cradle form, new windows, and a re- 
arrangement of the seating, with entirely new 
woodwork, excepting some old oak bench ends, 
which have been adapted to the chancel and 
chancel aisles. The work is chiefly Perpendicular, 
and the old windows and other details have been 
followed. A new vestry has been built. The bells 
have been re-hunginanew cage. There is anew 
window, by Mr. Wailes, to the memory of the 
late Lady Buller; and some old heraldic glass 
has been formed into another window by Mr. 
Bere, of Exeter. The outlay is about 1,7001, 
Mr. Ashworth, of Exeter, was the architect em- 
ployed ; and the works have been carried out by 
Mr. Chudleigh, of Newton Abbott, builder. 
Regret has been expressed that three curious 
screens—a rood screen and two parcloses; the 
latter illuminated—have not been restored. A 
reredos on the east wall having texts, and the 
decalogue, have been executed by Mr. Welsh, of 
Bovey Tracey. 

Hockworthy.—The church of this parish, after 
having been entirely rebuilt, with the exception 
of the tower, has been consecrated for divine 
service. The old fabric was in the year 1863 
found to be in a very dilapidated condition, and 
it was resolved to pull it down, and erect on its 
site # new and commodions edifice, capable of 
accommodating an additional number of persons. 
The church is built in the Early English style, 
by Mr. Davis, of Tannton, and contains a nave 
and side aisle, with oak pews, stained and var- 
nished. The roof is light, and the chancel is 
divided from the body of the church by a Gothic 
arch. At the east end is a stained-glass win- 
dow, on which are portrayed scenes in the life 
of the Saviour, the centre piece representing the 
Crucifixion. The tower is open to the body of 
the church. 

Liverpool.—The scheme for extending churches 
and schools, as propounded by the Reetor of 
Liverpool, progresses with a degree of rapidity 
and success for which we were hardly prepared. 
In a single week the subscriptions mounted up to 
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32,3251. ; and it is thought not unlikely that they 


Swansea.— The foundation-stone of a new 


may reach 50,000/., or near that amount, by the | church, about to be erected at Greenhill, in this 


close of the year. Thus far the sums are in general 
large ones; but there is no doubt that many 
sums of 50/. and under will yet be given. 
The foundation-stone of a new chapel has been 
laid on the north side of, and in connexion with, 





the Northern Hospital, which is to be erected at | 


the sole expense of Mr. J. Pemberton Heywood. 


|town, immediately adjoining the existing con- 
vent, has been laid. The new church will be in 
the Norman style. All the ornamentation will 
be within, the exterior of the building being as 
| plain as possible. Internally it will be a simple 
parallelogram, 100 ft. long by 36 ft. broad; the 


| height of the ceiling, 36 ft. Underneath the 
It will be in the Gothic style, with an open roof, | 
and apsidal chancel, and will accommodate eighty | 


church is a large hall, 100 ft. by 30 ft., intended 
to be used as a school-room, lecture-hall, &c. 


persons. The architect is Mr. G. E. Grayson,| The total cost of the building will be 1,2001., 


and the builders are Messrs. Roberts & Robinson : 
the estimated cost is 5001. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Llanelly (Carmarthenshire).—Park Congrega- | 
tional Chapel has been opened. The chapel is 
in form a parallelogram, 58 ft. 6 in. long, and | 
38 ft. wide (inside measurement), exclusive of 
the lobbies in front and the apse in the rear. 
On the lower level there is a school or lecture- 
room 44 ft. long by 38 ft. wide. In the rear of 
this lecture-room there are a deacons’ vestry 
and an infants’ room. On the upper level is the 
chapel, having for the main feature a central 
tower and spire, under which is the principal 
entrance, 5 ft. 6 in. wide and 10 ft. high. The 
accommodation at present to be provided on the 
ground floor will be for 366 adults, and in the 
gallery 112, besides 60 children, making a total 
of 538, with opportunity for two additional gal- 
leries holding about 150, exclusive of space for 
organ and choir. The form of the ceiling is 
waggon-headed. The style is Early Decorated, 
and the materials used are furnace dressed rub- 
ble, with Bath stone dressings. The spire is 
formed chiefly of rubble, relieved with bands and 
quoins of Bath stone, surmounted by a finial, the 
whole 104 ft. high. The architects were Messrs. 
Lander & Bedells, of London; and the works 
have been executed by Messrs. Joseph Douglas & 
Co., of Lianelly, for about 2,2001., including boun- 
dary-walls, paths, &c. The gas-fitting was done 
by Mr. George, of Llanelly. An organ, by Mr. 
Robson, has been placed in the apse, with case 
of appropriate character. 

Wombwell.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational church and school, to be erected 
at Wombwell, has been laid. The building is to 
be geometrical. It will be 58 ft. long by 45 ft. 
wide, and, with an end gallery, will be capable 
of accommodating 560 people. The roof in the 
interior will be of open timber work, and the 
exterior of blue slates. The walls will be of local 
stone, with Bath stone facings. Owing to the 
character of the site, which, selected at the 
junction of what is called New-street with 
Wombwell main street, has a fall from back to 
front of several feet, it is found convenient to 
provide the school-room on the ground-floor, 
with anentrance from Wombwell-street, and the 
chapel on the upper story, which having a sepa- 
rate entrance from New-street, on the higher 
level, will require but a slightly-raised approach. 
The architects are Messrs. W. G. Habershon & 
Pite, of London; and the contractors Messrs. 
Pullen & Smith. The cost of the building is 
estimated at 1,6501., and the land has been pur- 
chased for 240/. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 
Abingdon.—The church of St. Edmund and 


St. Mary has been opened for divine service. | 
The edifice has been recently completed, at the | 
sole expense of Sir George Bowyer, bart., at the | 


extremity of whose estates, adjoining Abingdon, 
it is situated. The architect of the edifice, or 
rather group of buildings, the presbytery, clois- 


toward which amount the sum of 5001. has been 


The chapel is ex-| contributed by Count Torlonia, the Roman 
pected to be completed in about four months. | 


| Bucknall, of Swansea. 


banker. The architects are Messrs. Richards & 

Birkdale (near Southport).—The foundation- 
stone of a new church has been laid on a site 
presented by Mr. T. Weld Blundell, in York- 
road, Birkdale. The edifice is to hold about 
500. Mr. Pugin, of London, is the architect, 
and Mr. Livesey, of Scarisbrook, the builder. 

Halifaz.—St. Marie’s Church, having been 
renovated and restored at a cost of 2,0001., has 
just been re-opened. Its appearance is entirely 
altered. The church has a square parochial 
tower, adapted for a peal of bells. The lantern 
over the organ has three traceried windows, 
intended for stained glass. The roof is entirely 
new. The stained-glass memorial windows east 
and west of the altar are the production of 
Messrs. Edmundson & Sons, of Manchester. 
There is a new stone and alabaster altar, de- 
signed by Mr. G. 8. Bentley, of London, and 
executed by Mr. Earp, of London. The decora- 
tions of the altars and organ have been carried 
out, in gold and colours, by Mr. Edwin Taylor, of 
Halifax. The general contractors for the seve- 
ral works were Messrs. Aughton, Ambler, 
Walsh, and White. The architect employed was 
Mr. Ralph Nicholson, of Halifax. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Dunmow Church.—A stained glass window, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, has been placed in the 
south wall of the chancel of this church, as a 
memorial of the late vicar. The two compart- 
ments have a bold quatrefoil above, displaying 
an angel holding a crown of glory. The eastern 


compartment shows St. Peter kneeling, and re- | 


ceiving his mission from Christ. In the western 
compartment is represented the day of Pentecost, 
the Holy Ghost descending like a dove upon the 
Apostles, who appear each with a cloven tongue, 
as of fire. 

Witham -on-the-Hill Church (Bourn).— A 
stained glass window has been placed, as a token 
of respect to the memory of the late General 
W. A. Johnson, in the chancel of this church, the 
funds for which have been subscribed by the 
tenants and friends of the deceased. The window 
is one of three lights. In the first compartment 


is represented the “ Adoration of the Magi;” in | 


the second, the “ Crucifixion ;”’ and in the third, 
the “Resurrection.” The work is by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London. 
All Saints’ Church, Emscote.—The windows of 
this little building have just been enriched by 
the addition of a figure of St. John the Baptist, 
with a subject representing the Baptism of Our 
Saviour, the tracery above being filled with 
| angels bearing emblems, scrolls, &c. The work 
was executed by Mr. Dury, of Warwick, to whom 
the other decorations of the church were en- 
trusted. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


| Nottingham. — The foundation-stone of St. 
_Saviour’s Church Schools has been laid. Mr. 
Sutton is the architect of the building. 

_ Newmarket.—The committee for the erection 


ters, and church being all in connexion, was Mr. | of congregational schools received seven tenders 
Goldie, of London; the builder being Mr. Samuel from tradesmen in the town and neighbourhood. 
Simpson, of London. The cost of the whole has | The highest was 9811., and the lowest 7501. The 
been about 5,000/., and the buildings have been latter (which was accepted) was from Mr. 
completed without any items for extras. The Thomas Whitmore, of Gazeley, and Mr. Thomas 
church consists of a chancel, lady chapel, chapel | Andrews, of Newmarket. Mr. Richard Arber, 
of St. Joseph, nave, and aisles, the style being | of Newmarket, has undertaken the stonework. 
the Decorated Gothic of the fourteenth century.| The tender next to the lowest was from Mr. 
The high altar is only temporary, and will be | Mills, of Cambridge, 7771. 

replaced by one of etone and marble; but that! Worsley.—The school chapel of “ The Holy 
of the lady chapel has some carved finishing, | Rood” has been opened. This building, which 
and the chapel is ornamented with a statue of |bas just been erected by subscription, stands 
the Virgin Mary. The stone has all been|amidst a cluster of houses in the Old-lane, 
obtained from quarries on Sir George Bowyer’s near Worsley. It will seat for divine service 
estate. | about 290 people, and accommodate, when used 





as a school, nearly 200 children. The con. 
tract was taken by Mr. Grundy at 5141. The 
outline of the school is a parallelogram, with 
boiler-room, coal-house, and offices Projecting 
from the north wall, at its eastern end ; and 
from the south wall a brick-built porch with 
openings pierced at its sides, and finished jp 
front with an overhanging barge-board. On a 
week day, whilst the building is being used for 
school or other secular purposes, the chancel ig 
screened off by a curtain. Outside is an open 
timber belfry containing two bells; one for 
church and one for schools. Mr. J. Medland 
Taylor has designed the building and superin. 
tended its erection. 

Ongar.—New school and lecture rooms have 
been built and opened in connexion with the 
Congregational church, in Ongar. It had long 
been felt by Mr. Conway and his people that for 
the due accommodation of their much-increased 
Sunday school, for their week evening services, 
and for various other purposes, a much larger 
and better building was required than the old 
one which had formerly existed. A design was 
gratuitously furnished by Mr. J. C. Gilbert, of 
| Nottingham, architect, and the execution of it 
| Was intrusted to Mr. F. Noble, builder, Ongar, 
| by whom the work has been carried out. The 
| buildings are erected in the rear of the chapel, 
}and occupy the whole of the available space 
| afforded by that portion of the chapel property 
'which is there situated. The Gothic style has 
| been adopted as the basis of the design, but it is 
| treated in a free manner. The building is of 
grey brick, with red brick bands and dressings. 
The main room is 34} ft. by 21 ft., with a semi- 
| octagonal apsidal end, in which are placed the 
\library, the superintendent’s platform, and a 
|reading-desk. The main entrance is at the 
| south end, and over it a porch, with bell gable, 
| &c., has been placed. On one side of the build. 
‘ing are three class-rooms; the centre one, the 

largest of the three, being 16 ft. by 9 ft., and so 
constructed as to be capable of being thrown 
into the main room when required. One of the 
' smaller class-rooms is to be used for the minis- 
ter’s vestry. The total cost was upwards 
| of 4001. 
| Prestwick.—The chief stone of new national 
church schools has been laid here. The build- 
ings will consist of boys’ and girls’ school and 
library. The dimensions of the boys’ school 
| will be 32 ft. by 60 ft. ; and of the girls’, 30 ft. 
by 55 ft.; of the library, 22 ft. by 45 ft. There 
| will be two ample class-rooms, of 22 ft. by 20 ft. 
‘each. The boys’ school-room will also form a 
| public lecture-room, and beneath it is a heating 
apparatus, by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. 
|The building generally will be of red brick, with 
| Yorkshire stone dressings, and will be in the 
'Early Pointed style. The library will be some- 
what recessed from the road, and at the angle of 
|the girls’ school-room there will be a square 
| brick tower, with a high-pitched slate roof. The 
‘architect is Mr. A. Waterhouse; and the builder, 
'Mr. Joseph Robinson, jun. The cost will be 
about 2,8001. 
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| PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 
| Formation or EmpankMents, Sra WALLS, 
| BREAKWATERS, ETC.—W. E. Newton. Dated 10th 
| February, 1865.—The patentee claims the forma- 
tion of embankments and other similar works, 
such as those above stated, by means of shallow 
open frameworks placed and secured one upon 
another from time to time as the sand accumu- 
lates therein, so that the sand and other earthy 
matters may be caught and retained within the 
frameworks as they are built up, and thus i 
time form a solid embankment up to high-water 
mark, as set forth. 

Apparatus ror Herartnc anp Cooxine AT 
MOSPHERIC AIR AND oTHER AERIFORM Boptes, 
AND For Heatinc Ovens, &c.—L. Perkins. 
Dated 7th March, 1865.—The patentee claims 
the use of tubes sealed at both ends, and con- 
taining water or other volatilisable liquid, ™ 
heating and cooling atmospheric air and aériform 
bodies, in heating ovens, and in heating and 
ventilating buildings, as described. ; 

Iron Doors ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE I 
ORDINARY BurLpines.—J. T. Harris. Dated 9th 
March, 1865.— Apertures to suit the size and 
number of panels desired are cut out of flat- 
tened sheets of plate iron of any required thick- 
ness, leaving the stiles and rails defined as ™ 
ordinary framed doors. Each plate thus pre 
pared is riveted, or otherwise secured, to suffi- 
,cient angle iron, of a dimension equal to about 
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completed; any number of panels, as may be 
arranged in first cutting or stamping through 
the plate, are formed with the pieces then cut 
out, or other similar pieces, which are also | 
riveted or otherwise secured to angle iron suit- | 
able to the required depth of the panels. Cast | 
or wrought mouldings, of any requisite pattern, 
are dropped into the panels, and the, whole | 
firmly attached to the stiles and rails by screws 
or rivets put through the plate panel and angle 
iron into the moulding from the back. Two en- 
tire plates thus panelled and prepared are 
placed together and held in position by two or 
more riveted pins, passed through four or more 
pieces of angle iron attached to the muntins and 
rails inside; and then the two complete plates, | 
or entire half faces of doors, are thoroughly 
secured by a continuous band of hoop or other 
iron, screwed or otherwise attached to the angle- 
iron around the entire outer edge of the stiles 
and rails. Hollow stiles, rails, and panels are 
thus formed to each door, which may be filled 
with fire-resisting composition when desired. | 
The panels need not necessarily be sunk, but 
may be flush with the face of stiles and rails. 
The doors may be fitted with mortice or rim 
locks and furniture, as ordinary wood doors, and 
may be hung folding or otherwise, or made to 
slide. The doors may be hung in wood, iron, 
slate, or other frames, as desired. These doors 
may also be made with a cast ground or frame- 
work, 











Books Received. 


Letts’s “ Rough Diary or Scribbling Journal” 
gives good room for each day, with blotting- 
paper between the leaves. The paper composing 
it could scarcely be bought for the eighteen- 
pence it costs. Farrington, of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, publishes a penny Monthly Remembrancer 
or Diary, useful for the waistcoat pocket. 
The first number of “ The Argosy,’ with contri- 
butions by Charles Reade, Alexander Smith, 
Miss Isa Craig, and others, is certainly cheap at 
6d. Smiles’s “ Lives of Boulton and Watt” 
(Murray) ; “ Flemish Relics,’ by F. G. Stephens 
(A. W. Bennett) ; “The History of the City of 
Rome,” by Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D. (Longmans) ; 
and several other books, wait for notice. 

















Hliscellanes, 


Tir ALBERT MeMortaL IN Hype Park.—The 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park is moving again. 
A quantity of granite is now on the ground, and 
a steam-engine has been set up to work the 
machiwery for polishing it. A number of columns 
of red granite, and a quantity of other pieces, 
have been forwarded from Scotland. The whole 
of the brickwork and masonry connected with 
the lower portion of the work has been com- 
pleted. 

Sr. Martin’s Scuoot or Art.—The annual 
distribution of prizes to the students of the 
St. Martin’s School of Art took place on Wed- 
nesday night, at the Institution, Castle-street, 
Long-acre. Some highly creditable specimens | 
of the works of the students were exhibited in 
the room in which the distribution took place. 
Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A.. F.R.S., presided, dis- 
tributed the prizes, and addressed the meeting. | 
Votes of thanks to the head master (Mr. William 
Casey) and to the assistant master, concluded 
the business. 


| 
| 
| 


MonvumMENTAL.— We understand that Mr. W. D. 
Keyworth, jun., of London, has been commis- | 
sioned to execute the statue of Andrew Marvel, | 
to be presented by Mr. Councillor Winship to} 
adorn the new Town-ball at Hull. Mr. Winship, 
with a view to assist him in his final determina- | 
tion, has, it is said, been in London consulting | 
some of the most eminent artists of the day, all | 


of whom assured Mr. Winship that he might | principally owing to the unremitting attention 


half the desired thickness of the door when | 
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; PROJECTED REMOVAL AND Exrension or St.| Gas.—The Oriental Gas Company have held 
Paut’s Scuoot.—The Mercers’ Company have | a meeting at which, out of an available balance 
given notice of their intention to apply to Par- | of 6,5961., a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., 
liament next session for a bill to enable them to | free of income-tax, was declared. 
enlarge and improve the education of St. Paul’s 
School. Among the principal objects are the | CarRHUN States. — A new company has 
acquisition of powers to sell, pull down, or | been formed under the title of The “Caerhun 
remove the existing school premises in St. Paul’s | Slate Company, Limited,” with a capital of 
Churchyard, and erect new school-houses in or | 30,0001. in 101. shares, for the purpose of pur- 
out of the metropolis, or to enlarge the existing | Chasing and working a portion of the Cwm Eigia 
school premises. - | Slate Property, situated near Bangor, in the 
nls Wie ania renin et” Weernanena el parish of Caerhun, Carnarvonshire, North Wales. 
The Union Fishermen’s Institution of this colony | oe © cpa, heres co ace Fg 
lately held pages me terete w ; y Y | of the same vein as, that now being worked suc- 
Ps shea: Miata oF Avte sae <9 earn | cessfully by the British Slate Company, who 
rom the Soctety of Arts Journal, that this Asso- have been, for some time past, it ie ssid, paying 
ciation was organised twelve months ago, in the | their shareholders handsome dividends. 
face of many difficulties and disappointments. 
There are now about ninety members, and their 





SaLispurY CATHEDRAL AND Municn STaiNnepD 


| fishing extends from Port Arlington to King’s |Gtass.—Mrs. Campbell Wyndham lately pro- 


Island. During the year they sold about 5,0001. | posed to set up a painted glass window in this 
worth of fish. The men get the full advantage cathedral, and some correspondence has passed 
of open markets in Ballarat and Melbourne, and on the subject as to the character and style of 
each receives the full benefit of his own efforts.; the painting. The donor, who is prepared 
They are paid at least 25 per cent. more than to bear all the expenses, would desire—in 
under the old system; the middlemen are put fact, makes it a sine qua non—that the work 
aside, and the fishermen and public are the should be done by a Munich artist. The autho- 
gainers. The boats, nets, &c., are so improved rities, on the other hand—that is, the dean and 
as to be worth at least 3,0001. chapter—are in favour of the work being exe- 
cuted by an English artist, and chiefly for this 
reason—that in the opinion of their architect, to 
whom they are bound to defer, the Munich glass 
painting is out of harmony with the architecture 
of the thirteenth century, of which the cathedral 
is anexample. So matters stand, the architect 
having declined to give his sanction to the in- 
troduction of a Munich window. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Oxrorp.—At a mecting held in the hall of Oriel 
College, to consider the question of the exten- 
sion of the University, with a view especially to 
the education of persons needing assistance and 
desirous of admission into the Christian minis- 
try, various propositions were made, one of 
which was, that a separate college or hall should 
be built capable of accommodating 100 students, ALARMING ACCIDENT AT A PAPER STAINING 
and that a sum of 100,0001. be raised for the Worx.—An accident of a very serious nature 
purposes of purchase of site, building, and en- occurred at Messrs. Potter, Snape, & Co.’s 
dowments, by public subscription; and an- paper-staining works, Livesey-fold, Darwen, on 
other, that the University, out of their own! Thursday night. In the stock-room, on the 
funds, build and endow a college, giving a suffi- second floor, were stored about 100,000 pieces of 
cient number of exhibitions and scholarships stained paper, and on Thursday night the beams 
to enable young men of very limited incomes gave way, and the floor went down with a 
the opportunity of graduating free of cost. The sudden crash, breaking the main gas-pipe, which 
meeting was unanimous in resolving,—“ That threw the whole works into complete darkness, 
a committee be appointed ;’ and, “That each A man, named George Entwistle, and George 
college and hall have power to name one mem- Pinder, a boy, were in the room at the time and 
ber from each to form a committee, with power had a most miraculous escape, neither of them 
to add to their number, to consider what steps | being materially hurt. A large number of work- 
shall be taken with a view to the extension of , people had only left the room about ten minutes 
the University.” before the floor gave way. 


DiscovERY OF Roman REMAINS NEAR WINDSOR. THe Barztast Orrice, Dustin. — Extensive 
Au interesting discovery has just been made alterations and improvements have lately been 
upon the Crown lands near Old Windsor. While completed at the Ballast Office premises, in Dublin, 
a number of workmen were engaged in some the whole of the interior on the ground-floor 
drainage works upon the farm of Tyleshod, they having been remodelled, and the hall, waiting- 
came upon two large Roman tombs, the cham-| room, passage, and staircase, thrown into a 
bers of each forming a cube of about 4 ft. The spacious public office, communicating with pri- 
remains were about 2} ft. below the surface of vate offices, strong-room, pay-office, new stairs 
the soil, and when the first of the tombs was_ to board-room, and offices in upper floors, besides 
discovered, the drainers took it for an old drain, | other improvements which have also been made. 
and the top of it was broken to pieces. This The new system of framed shoring, invented by 
tomb contained a fine glass bottle of elegant the architect during the building of the Royal 
form, charred human bones, but no urn. About Bank, is said to have been found effective during 
18 in. from the first tomb, another of a similar the removal of the internal main wall, 28 ft. 
description, but quite perfect, was found; and on long, for the introduction of beams and columns, 
its being opened it was found to contain an the works having been carried on without inter- 
earthenware cinerary urn of half-baked clay,| ruption to the Board, who held their ordinary 
with charred human bones, while by the side of , meetings during the process of shoring and 
the vase were the fragments of a fine terra-cotta | setting the beams, &c., in the story under the 
bottle. Both the tombs had been placed in posi-; board-room. The contract has been carried out 
tions, due north, east, south, and west. Neither by Messrs. Beardwood, under the direction of 
of the tombs contained any inscription, coin, or the architect, Mr. Charles Geoghegan. 
ornament, but the remains are supposed to be | Punture Discovesr or Stone Kists 02 Cor- 
between 1,500 and 1,600 a old, the alte agen FINS IN ScoTLaND.—Mr. Hutchison, of Carlowrie, 
which they were discovered being probably on a| who, about two years ago, discovered a large 
Roman by-way leading from the camp on Bag. | number of ancient stone coffins near the “ Cat- 
shot-heath through Bracknell and Datchet. atane,” and who some time later found, on 


CARLISLE ScHoot or Art.—The annual meet- | Craigie-hill, the remains of an old city, has come 


| ing of subscribers to this school has taken place. | upon two other kists in the vicinity of his own 


The mayor opened the proceedings, and the | house. One of the kists presents similar features 
secretary read the report, which was of a very | in construction to those lying around the Cat- 
favourable character. The school was increasing | stane. The other coffin found is what is termed 
in number, especially in the junior students ;| a short kist, and points to a more remote date 
but the morning class for young ladies was not | than can be assigned to the other one. It is com- 
so well attended. On the whole, the committee} posed of the same rude freestone slabs, placed 
congratulated the subscribers on the healthy | edgeways, so as to form walls around the body— 
state of the school, which they believed was | which would appear from the measurement and 
shape to have been doubled up together in it, as 


The| is known to have been the custom at a very 
















































































































with safety place the statue in Mr. Keyworth’s | and earnestness of the master, Mr. Lees. | 
hands. The subscribers to the Leeds memo- | regulation reducing the number of medals given 
rial of the late Sir Peter Fairbairn have resolved | to successful drawings, the committee thought 
to accept the offer of Mr. Noble to execute a would have a very discowaging tendency. 
bronze statue for 1,0001. The statue will be the | Through the kindness of Mr. Potter, however, 
same height as that of the late Sir Robert Peel, | the committee had been able to offer valuable 
near the Post-office. Mr. Noble was thesculptor | prizes to the students. At the last examination 
of the statues of the Queen and the late Prince | of works held in London, the Carlisle pupils 
Consort, in the vestibule of the Leeds Town-hall. | obtained twelve medals. 








early age in this country. It is an interesting 
circumstance that the lid, which was a good deal 
broken, shows the remains of several series of 
incised circles. Similar ones were found in- 
scribed on a kist long overhanging the road to 
Cramond in the cutting through the Cloven Cliff 
of Craigie-hill, and which, for the safety of 
travellers, had to be removed last year. 
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Binerorp.—The Local Government Board of 
this ancient and much - frequented place have 
resolved to procure a supply of water for, and to 
serve, their town under the direction of Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, C.E., of Croydon. 


Tur Drarsack or Hastines. — The St. 
Leonards’ Commissioners and Hastings Town 
Council have amicably agreed on appointing 
Mr. Bazalgette consulting engineer for the pro- 

new drainage of the two towns. No 
tender for any contract will be accepted except 
upon his recommendation. 


Poor-raTe ON Docks.—By a recent decision 
of the House of Lords, the Mersey Docks have 
been adjudged liable to poor-rate, and the 
amount of the parish claim against the Mersey 
Dock Board (swelled by arrears) is between 
20,0001. and 30,0001. 


CHISENHALE Buipock, Liverroot.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new bridge across the canal at 
Chisenhale-street, in Vauxhall Ward, Liverpool, 
has been laid. The new bridge, according to the 
Journal, will be built of parbold stone and cast- 
iron girders, and will have a roadway of 28 ft., 
considerably more than double that of the old 
one, and the incline from the middle towards 
each end will be so easy as to be scarcely per- 
ceivable. It will be a single arch, with a span 
of 39 ft., and the cost under contract will be 
close on 4,0001., but, including the land and 
approaches, it will amount to 4,5001. Mr. Wells 
is contractor for the mason-work, and Mr, Samp- 
s0n Moore for the cast-iron work. 





FALiine IN oF A Rattway Tunnew.—A mishap the rates may be heavy on the ratepayers for a | 


VALUE OF Property IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The nnion valuation lists of property in England 
and Wales from the Poor-law Board have been 
issued. In the revised lists for Middlesex the 
value is 963,6611., being an increase of 63,3671. 
on the preceding year. The largest increase is 
in York. The value in 1864 was 3,245,1171., 
and last year 3,542,5801., being an increase of 
297,4681. 


EXTENSION OF THE NationaL GatiEerY.—The 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings have effected the purchase of the land 
required for the contemplated enlargement of 
the National Gallery, situated on the north side 
of Trafalgar-square, bounded by Hemming’s-row 
on the north, by St. Martin’s-place on the east, 
by Duke’s-court on the south, and by Castle- 
street on the west. The purchase includes St. 
Martin’s Workhouse, with Archbishop Tenison’s 
Grammar School, and the sum the parish of 


St. Martin is to receive for the concession is | 


86,0001, 


Sarrron WaLDEN.—The operation of reducing 
the hill in High-street so as to make the ap- 
proach to the railway station more gradual, has 
been begun. The main drainage work has 
lately commenced near the market under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Ford, the town sur- 
veyor: the work is performed by labourers re- 
siding in the town, which acts thus beneficially 
in providing some with employment during the 
winter season when there is often a slackness. 


We have no doubt that the drainage, when com- | 


pleted, will be a boon to the town, and although 


has occurred in the tunnel running underneath time, yet in a few years there may be found a 
the Old Tiverton-road, near Exeter, on the lasting benefit accruing therefrom. 


London and South-Western Railway. The 
tunnel is about 400 or 500 yards in length. A’ 
heavy fall of rain is said to have burst through 
the brickwork, all but destroying the whole 
structure. The tunnel was blocked up by some 
two or three hundred tons of débris, and the 
traffic suspended. 


Tue Paris Exnipition: UNiversat Inpvs- 
TRIES.—The Commission say they hope to pre- 
sent to the view of Europe, Laplanders making 
fishing-tackle; Ural Tartars employed in the 
preparation and ornamentation of skins and 
carpets; the Kabyles of Algeria making the 
glazed pottery of Bjerdjera, carvings in the wood 


Raitway Marrers.— Amongst the projected of the fig-tree, ornaments in silver and coral, and 
metropolitan lines, as we may term them, are @ carpets of Oran and other districts; natives of 
“ Metropolitan, Wimbledon, and Richmond Rail- Moroeco weaving silk, cotton, and woollen 
way,” from Kingst P Wimbled d : : : : the structure. 

y, trom Kingston to Putney, Wimbiedon, and fabrics, making fez caps, saddles, and arms, and | 


Richmond ; and a “ City, Kingston, and Rich- preparing shagreen ; negroes of Sondan pro. 
mond Railway,” from Streatham and Clapham ducing cotton cloth, morocco work, and pottery ; 


to Kingston-on-Thames and Petersham, with | the half-castes, or Petits Blancs, of the Isle of; 5... 11.. sewer 
short ~<a lines with other railways.—— Bourbon, making sacks for sugar and coffee ;' pistrict Board of Works, being Contract No. 3 for the 
The Pneumatic Despatch Company intended Anatolians weaving Smyrna carpets, silks, and sewerage of the parish :— 


applying for power, inter alia, to purchase and cloth of gold; Syrians fabricating tissues and — 
use cellars and vaults under the public streets, arms of Damascus, Aleppo, and Lebanon, mother- | 
withont the necessity of purchasing the houses | of.pearl work of Bethlehem, and gold work of | 


or buildings with which they are connected. 


Tue prorposeD PurcHASE or RAILWAYS BY 
GovERNMENT.—This subject was introduced on 
Wednesday night at the Society of Arts, Adelphi 
(Lord Lyttelton in the chair), by Mr. W. Hawes, 
F.G.S., the chairman of the council. Theattend- 
ance of members and visitors was numerons. 
The paper (a very lengthy one, which if printed 
in extenso would fill too many of our colamns) 
controverted “ the proposition that Government 
should purchase and take the management of the 
railways,” and, taking the recent publications 
of Mr. Galt and Mr. Chadwick as “ embodying 
all that can be said in its favour,” was in fact a 
reply to those gentlemen. Mr. Chadwick, as one 
of the persons attacked by the paper of Mr. 
Hawes, moved the adjournment of the debate, 
in order that he might have an opportunity of 
replying, which was agreed to. 


New Rairnway Sration at YorkK.—The station 
at York is condemned. The directors of the 
line have come to the conclusion that the entire 
plan of the structure is radically wrong, and 
that the proper form of station for their purpose 
is not the cul de sac standing east and west, but 
a structure built on the line of the direct route 
outside the city walls. The new edifice is, with 
its belongings, to cost 200,0001.: its platform is 
to be 1,260 ft. in length. 


ReGuLaTion or tHE City Trarric. — It is 
understood that the City authorities are about 
to apply to Parliament for a new Bill to regulate 
the traffic of London, the Act of 1863, althongh 
useful as far as it went, having been found too 
limited to effect the various reforms demanded 
by the public. The new Bill will include a 
clause authorising the construction of foot- 
bridges over the most dangerous of the street- 
crossings. Thus a suggestion repeatedly made 
in the Builder, at first many years since, appears 
at last likely to be realized. 


} 


Beyrout ; Persians at work on Kurdistan car- 
pets, silk embroidery, Kirman shawls, and silks 
and cottons of Yerd, enamelled tiles, and damas- 


broidering cashmeres, engraving ivory and wood, 
and twisting threads of gold into bracelets and 


ing a nest of ivory balls; Japanese painting 


composing head-dresses of feathers and bead- 
embroidered mocassins. 


LABOUR-SAVING MACHINERY IN AMERICA.— 
The manufacture of newly-invented machinery, 
known as harvesters, mowers, reapers, and 
headers, gives employment to a large amount of 
capital and labour. The introduction of this 
class of machinery has brought about a revolu- 


pending the war released a large proportion of 
the farming classes to bear arms, Last year, 


United States, according to the New York 
Journal, was not far from 89,000; but of the 
stock of machines on hand at the opening of the 
present season, fully one-quarter, and perhaps 
one-half, remains unsold. This year, at least 
100,000 machines have been made, There are 
two principal patents in the United States high 
in favour among farmers. One is the “ open 
finger” guard, from which the patentee secures 
a royalty on every successful machine, say 
2 dollars 50 cents each, or an income estimated 
at 200,000 dollars per annum. The other is the 
“ hinged floating finger bar.” The income from 
the latter is between 100,000 dollars and 200,000 
dollars. There are about 225 manufacturing 
firms solely engaged in making agricultural 
machinery, and they are pretty evenly dis- 





tributed through the country. 


cened arms; Indians weaving muslins, em-_ 


other ornaments ; Cambogians fabricating boxes | 
and toys from sandal-wood; Siamese carving | 
rhinoceros horn ; and, perhaps, Chinamen carv- | 


their incomparable lacquer wares; Mexicans | 
turning their perfumed pottery; and red-skins | 


tion in labour as applied to agriculture, and | 


the number of reapers and mowers made in the | 


(chloe ain eee ea 
CarvING IN SuHrewspvry.— At the Roman 
Catholicchurch, the whole of the carving has been 
lately executed. The church was built about eight 
years ago, from the designs of Mr. Pugin, and 
the sculpture has now been carried out under 
his direction. In the nave capitals are carved 
natural flowers and foliage, arranged conven. 
tionally, such as the primrose, ferns, lilies, roseg 
the oak, the passion-flower, the apple, &c.; and 
in the foliage to chancel are introduced the 
Tower of David, the Gate of Heaven, the Honse 
of Gold, the Ark of the Covenant, the Star of 
Bethlehem ; and in the side chapel, in the foliage 
are arranged, the Pelican feeding her Young, the 
Lamb of God, the Loaves and Fishes, the Manng 
from Heaven, &c. Over the chancel-arch jg 
placed a statue, nearly life-size, of our Lord on 
the Cross. The corbels supporting the roof are 
also carved in foliage, and the heads and bosgeg 
to all the doors and windows are about 150 in 
,number. The whole has been executed by 
Mr. Boulton, of Worcester, sen|ptor. 


Patent Metatric Grass Hovses.—Mr. Beard, 
of Bury, according to the local Post, bas at the 
Victoria Works, a large conservatory, on his 
|patent principle, the temporary erection of 
| which, previous to its removal to its destination 

in South Wales, has just been completed. The 
dimensions of the house in question are,—length, 
35 ft.; width, 16} ft.; height, 13 ft. to the apex. 
The lines of its roof are curvilinear in form, 
, being in segment of a polygon in a circle, sur- 
‘mounted by an A-shaped ridge, the sides of 
which form the upper ventilators. The lower 
ventilators run along the sides next the floors, 
both series being opened and closed by the end- 
|less screw, which forms a feature in Mr, 
| Beard’s patent top and bottom ventilation. At 
' each of the angles of the roof the lower vertical 
‘sash-bars are made with a shoulder, against 
‘which the upper pane of glass rests. This 
ensures a firm and weather-tight junction of the 
squares, while at the same time the evils of 
overlapping panes are obviated, since the upper 
forms an angle with the lower, which it over- 
hangs. <A process of covering the ironwork with 
enamel-paint, so as to reduce the cost and 
trouble of repainting to a minimum, completes 
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TENDERS 


works to be done for the Plumstead 


OE ei asta dassidcisnainsivcsvive . £7,003 0 0 
Bloomfield — ................ wus 710 0 
Hill & Keddell .......... 730 0 
Breston & Routledge . 700 
BID sessesecdesbinasersees 0 0 
| Lonergan oo... ce. esses edit 00 
RID iacixcuistidiendniensstyintenniie 3,878 0 0 
| Tongue (accepted) .............c000+ 3,339 0 0 








For the erection of a warehouse, 3 and 4, Little Love- 





lane, City, for Messrs. Charles & Thomas, Mr. H., Ford, 
architect :— 
Patman & Fotheringham .....,... £3,485 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ............... 3,412 0 0 
} Adamson & Son .......... wae 8410 0 0 
Rawlins ............. 3,353 0 0 
| Myers & Son . 3,351 0 0 
} Hill & Son ......... . 8,255 0 0 
j BR aos coscsncessxechonsncseovousens 3,208 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ...........000 3,073 0 0 
FE ecancsckkrodeeettsinedescenseideaos 2,837 0 0 





For a Baptist chapel, in the Birkbeck-road, Holloway, 
Mr, J. W. Reed, architect :— 


MPEIII, . Gin ciosispucciwsonccuneoeioumnavens £633 0 0 
PID -Lnndesiancnididusiviadsrecncbianentin 617 0 0 
Carter & SONS ....0:..cccccccseseeseeseee 573 0 0 
NL. siicissistiiscnmnivgnebinmmesevetedier? 539 0 0 





For sewers, Wandsworth Parish, Wandsworth Board 


| of Works, Mr. A. Dobson, surveyor :—~ 

Wainwright...........0..cccssessseus £25,500 0 0! 
Beetram, Routledge, & Co. ... 21,000 9 0 
ERE eta SER RS 8,600 0 
SR wrertrisrectcesiecsssetaslendoness 18,399 0 0 
BE Ge MOE oncinccecvccccencesss 17,688 0 0 
II: Sh cbilndbllsnseivenmnsenhnckeboust 17,728 0 0 
NINN id incccneanoninienasion 16,770 0 0 
TURIN si Decksnidnccnsansinneceetastiinn 16,500 0 0 
a ii ES ee Rae iccabess Sea 15,760 0 0 
ID hv cibisicecncnssenitdleces 15,000 0 0! 


| 





—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P.-C. 8. AJ. B.—Mevsrs, H—A. C.—H. HH. V.—B. L, B= 
8. F.—Mr, F.—C. 0. H.—T. L. D.—W. W. L.—L. ©. 8.—W.—P. L. &- 
W. &.—H. M.—J, 8.—J. W.—K. T.—W. P.—C. R.—J. BR. w.—P, & Ke 
| W.H, (if tenders be obtained, no certainty that there would be an 
ifference),—L. M. B. (the sewers would interfere with such tunnels).— 
In type, “ The Casties of Wales.’ 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givité 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be aceompanied bY 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., ” 
Thursday. 
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